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Valuable articles have been received from Rev. W. M. Beauchamp; Hon. 
James Wickersham, of Washington; J. A. Watkins, of Louisiana; H. I. 
Smith, of Michigan. Other articles have been promised by Professor C. E. 
Cobern, of Ann Arbor, Mich.; J. Walter Fewkes, of Boston; H. S. Halbert, 
of Mississippi; Dr. D. G. Brinton; Prof. W. H. Montgomery, of Utah; Jas. 
E. Mooney, of Washington, D. C.; Prof. T. F. Wright, and many others. 
We are also expecting some valuable contributions and correspondence 
from gentlemen residing in all parts of America and Eastern Asia and 
Polynesia. The scholarly character of the journal will be sustained, and 
we think the circulation is destined to increase, at least we have never begun 
a volume with better prospects. We ask our patrons to keep up their gen- 
erous.support and continue their efforts to introduce the magazine to their 
friends, for we believe that the future will bring further developments in the 
science, which of themselves will be a reward, and hope to make the ANTI- 
QUARIAN one of the chief vehicles by which they will beintroduced.—EDITOR 
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THE NEUTRAL NATION. 


By W. M. BEAUCHAMP. 


After the Mohawks left the valley of the St. Lawrence, the 
Canadian branch of the Huron-Iroquois family may be conveni- 
ently divided into the three bodies known as the Hurons, the 
Petun or Tobacco Nation, and the Neutral Nation, lying on the 


south of these. All these bodies were composed of separate 
nations, quite as much as the Five Nations of New York, but 
confederated in a union similar to that famous league. When 
first known the Hurons had withdrawn their outlying towns on 
the south and east, on account of the Iroquois war, and dwelt 
in quite a compact body between the Georgian Bay and Lake 
Simcoe, occupying positions along the low hills of the region, 
but not the bottom lands. They had their common name from 
the French, but according to the Relation of 1639, their lan- 
guage was called Ouendat, equivalent to the present Wyandot. 
In that Relation also, their four nations are called Attignaou- 
antan, Attigneenongnahac, Arendahronons and Tohontaenrat. 
In other places the enumeration is somewhat different, the 
Ataronahronons being reckoned as one, and the Tahotaenrat as 
an inferior nation with ‘but one town. Their country is full of 
the ossuaries made at the dead feasts, and the larger part of 
these cover a period of about fifty years, within the seventeenth 
century. If the rate had been uniform this would give a period 
of about one hundred years. 

A broad valley separated the Petuns from the Hurons. 
These were fewer in number, and their downfall at once followed 
that of their Huron neighbors. Their name of Tobacco Nation 
came from their cultivation of the Indian Tobacco, JVicotsana 
rustica, still raised by the New York Iroquois, and used in their 
sacred feasts. ‘They were well known as the Tionontaties, and 
still later as the Wyandots. , 
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A wide interval ‘separated the Petuns from the Neutrals on 
the south, whose country extended along the north shore of 
Lake Erie, reaching Lake Ontario and having its southeastern 
boundary in New York, where they had a few towns for a while. 
They were a numerous people, but being neutral in the war 
between the Hurons and Iroquois, they were not obliged to live 
as compactly as the Hurons, and some of their towns were far 
apart. They were sometimes called Attikadaron, but their own 
name was Akouanake. The Hurons called them Attiwanda- 
ronk, “A people with a language a little different.” They had 
different burial customs from the Hurons, though the ossuary 
system was quite prevalent in the eastern part. The French 
were delighted with their country and praised it highly, con- 
trasting it with the colder parts of Canada in which they had 
lived. Game was abundant, fish filled the streams and vegeta- 
bles grew freely. Their hunting was wasteful, their habits 
were indolent, and their morals low. Abundant food gave them 
physical strength, but they made war only against the Nation 
of Fire in Michigan. 

Why they were not good canoe men does not appear, but 
they undertook few long journeys except against the Nation of 
Fire. Formerly they had waged war against some nation 
towards the Gulf of Mexico, from whom they obtained shell 
beads. As elsewhere, mad men were a privileged class among 
them, and many were shrewd enough to assume this character. 
The “insanity dodge” is old. They were both brave and cruel, 
and it was not fear that kept them at home, but it may have 
been indolence. It was the policy of the Hurons and Petuns, 
however, to monopolize trade, and this may have been the rea- 
son why they traveled so little. 

The Neutral country has been less systematically studied 
than any part of the Iroquois country near the Great Lakes. 
Mr. A. F. Hunter has accurately mapped and described the 
country and towns of the Hurons and Petuns. Nearly all the 
sites of New York are well known, whether of the Five Nations 
or Eries, or any people kindred to either. The Andastes, of 
Pennsylvania, have received some attention, but it is but recently 
that any attempt has been made to explore or describe the Neu- 
tral towns. Some years ago Dr. Tweedale gave the writer an 
account of the Southwold earth-work near St. Thomas, and it 
has been described several times since. Its double banks make 
it of special interest, as a single example of this kind occurs in 
both Onondaga and Orleans county, N. Y. The latter is prob- 
ably a Neutral site, one of the tew east of the Niagara River. 
Ohio shells have been found in it. Dr. Tweedale reported a 
line of earth-works and other sites westward from St. Thomas, 
differing much from those of the Hurons. Some of his relics 
were of the Iroquois type, but his work was cf a somewhat 
general nature. He reported this fort as circular, whereas it is 
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elliptical, but he seemes first to have called attention to it. It 
contains fire-places and pottery. 

More recently the Canadian Institute has taken up the matter, 
and with some good results. The Southwold earth-work has 
been examined and plotted, and some others have been located 
and described. The Report for 1893, has a valuable article on 
the Neutrals and their country, by Mr. James H. Coyne, in 
which an attempt is made to give the general location of some 
villages mentioned by the Jesuits. With one exception there is 
no definite assignment of sites in this, and that one may be only 
partially correct. Mr. John Gilmary Shea had already pub- 
lished early accounts of missionary explorations, with some con- 
jectures ot his own, and the subject is likely to emerge from its 
long obscurity. We have all the historic material. What is 
now needed is as thorough an examination of all village sites, 
with a record of their geographical situation, as has been made 
in the territory of other early nations. The best results will not 
be attained at once, for while a site and its general age may be 
quickly determined, it will require some care to tell what its re- 
lations are to others, far or near. A large portion of the towns 
occupied in the seventeenth century should yield European 
articles, and it is important to know how many will or do. It 
is true the Neutrals saw little of Europeans, but the shrewd 
and trading Hurons supplied what they wanted at a good profit, 
and opposed missionary visits because these would destroy their 
monopoly of trade. The missionaries themselves distributed 
articles in the towns they visited. 

When Champlain was in that part of Canada, among the 
Hurons, in 1615-16, he wished to visit the Neutrals, but was 
dissuaded from doing so. He described them as a powerful 
nation, with 4,000 warriors, and allied to the Cheveux Relevez, 
who were two days’ journey north of them. On his map they 
are placed south of Lake Erie, or the stream which represents 
it. ‘This error is simply the result of his ignorance of that lake, 
his description being sufficiently clear. 

Brule, the companion of Champlain, was there at an early 
day, and told wonderful stories about the Neutral country, 
through which he must have passed when on his way to ask the 
Andastes to aid in the Huron expedition of 1615 against the 
Iroquois. The visit ot De la Roche Daillon, in 1626, resulted 
from this. He left the Huron country October 18, 1626, ac- 
companied by two Frenchmen, passing through the Petun 
country. This would give a southwestern route. A Petun 
chief offered to be their guide, and furnished porters. On the 
sixth day the first Neutral village was reached, and four others 
were visited before Ounontisaston, the chief town, was entered. 
At a council he made presents of small articles, and was adopted 
by Souharissen, the chief of the whole country, under whose 
authority were twenty-eight villages, besides many hamlets. 
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Daillon remained alone in their country for more than three 
months, when the Hurons became jealous of his efforts to bring 
about a direct French trade. The Neutrals were willing to 
send four canoes under his guidance, but knew not the way to 
the French trading post themselves. 

In the face of Daillon’s words it is rather strange that Mr. 
Shea should have thought the desired river was the Niagara, 
which was wholly within their boundaries. ‘“Yroquet, an Indian 
known in those countries, who had come there with twenty of 
his men hunting for beaver, and who took fully five hundred, 
would never give us any mark to know the mouth of the river. 
He and several Hurons assured us well that it was only ten 
days’ journey to the trading place; but we were afraid of taking 
one river for another, and losing our way, or dying of hunger 
on the land.” The Niagara was already named by the Neu- 
trals, and familiar to them. Daillon simply meant that if they 
went in canoes on Lake Ontario, they would have to explore 
every bay and river along its shores in searching for the St. 
Lawrence. So many are these, and he knew not how many, 
that the task seemed too great. Were not this sufficient his 
previous words are quite precise. His companions had gone, 
and he “remained, the happiest man in the world, hoping to do 
something to advance God’s glory, or at least to discover the 
means (which would be no small thing), and to endeavor to dis- 
cover the mouth of the river of the Hiroquois, in order to bring 
them to trade.” He wonderei that no Frenchmen had been 
sent there, “for there is scarcely any inducement to go to trade 
with the Hurons over so many difficult rapids, always in danger 
of being drowned, and then to make a six days’ journey from 
the Hurons to this country, crossing the lands by fearful and 
terrible routes as I have seen.” French traders ought to be 
sent directly to the Neutrals, “tor they can proceed by the lake 
of the Hiroquois to the trading place in, at most, ten days. The 
lake is theirs also, the one on one side, and the others on the 
other. But I see one obstacle, which is that they know little 
about managing canoes, especially at rapids.” This extract 
also shows that the Neutral country took in much of the north 
shore of Lake Ontario, scarcely any ot the south. There were, 
however, several Neutral towns east of the Niagara River, and 
one of these was called Ouaroronon, “one day’s journey from 
the Iroquois, their relatives and friends.” He did not visit them, 
but they visited him to his cost. Shea correctly says that this 
was atribalname. The Onondagas now interpret it “a separate 
people.” Though related to the Iroquois their political affilia- 
tion was with the Neutrals. 

After Daillon was obliged to leave, there was no attempt to 
enter the Neutral country until Brebeuf and Chaumonot com- 
menced their journey from the mission of Ste. Marie, November 
2, 1640. This was on the northern line of the Huron territory, 
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and after being four nights in the woods they came to the first 
of the Neutral towns, called Kandoucho. They named this 
All Saints. From the length of the journey they probably went 
nearly due south, and the village may have been a little north 
of Burlington Bay, where there are ossuaries with European 
articles. It has been thought to have been N. D. Anges, which 
was on the west side of Grand River apparently, and too far 
west. From Kandoucho they passed through several hamlets 
and villages, and came to Tsohahissen’s town, the capital of the 
country. This name seems an official title, and the town was 
probably the one which Daillon called Ounontisaston, which 
might then have occupied a different site. St. Alexis has been 
proposed for this, as being near the middle of the country, 
reckoning from east to west, and not far from the present town 
of St. Thomas. This nearly coincides with the Southwold 
earth-work, which may have been occupied many years earlier. 
It is well known that towns were frequently removed, and there 
were several earth-works in this neighborhood. As the mission 
in a general way was called the Mission of the Angels, it is 


quite likely that the village which the travelers called N. D. des 
Anges was the capital, and on the old map this is nearer the 
true center of the country. 

They passed through eighteen towns and villages, to all of 


which Christian names were given, and in ten they gave some 
instruction; but their reception was not cordial, and they started 
back for Kandoucho. The old maps are of service here, and 
one may be noticed, 

One of the two Jesuits who traversed the Neutral country in 
1640-1 was Chaumonot, who went to Onondaga in 1655. Father 
Creux is said to have been at Onondaga the following year, 
associated with him in missionary work, but his name does not 
appear in the usual lists. Creux, or Creuxeius, as he chose to 
call his name in his publications, issued a map in 1660, in which 
Indian names are given with Latin terminations. On this are 
several Neutral towns under the names bestowed upon them by 
Brebeuf and Chaumonot. If he was associated with the latter, 
he probably received them from him, but they may have been 
on a map made by Chaumonot himself. Mr. Coyne describes a 
map of Sanson’s of 1656, which differs from the one mentioned 
by Justin Winsor of that date, but which is much like Creux’s. 
In a general way this map of 1660 will help us in our knowledge 
of the Neutral country. The name of the “Gens Neutral” 
appears west of Toronto, extending towards the foot of Lake 
Huron, thus making the territory take in all of that part of the 
province of Ontario lying to the south of this line. About 
Toronto is P. Annachiaius, and at Burlington Bay is P. Oton- 
taronius, otherwise the agus, canton or country of the tribes 
names. The Latin termination may be dropped. Near the 
Niaraga River the name may refer to the cataract or the Neu- 
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tral village there. The villages given are St. Francis, placed 
near the present site of St. Paul’s,in Perth County; St. Michel, 
between Chatham and Lake St. Clair; St. Joseph, in the south- 
west part of Kent County; St. Alexis, near St. Thomas; and 
N. D. Anges, west of a large river, but two-thirds of the way 
from St. Alexis to St. Francis. It was probably on the west 
side of Grand River. The “Natio Felium,” or Eries, was placed 
southwest of Lake Erie. East of the mouth of the Niagara 
River was the P. Ondieronii, the Aondironnons, a Neutral 
nation destroyed by the Senecas in 1648; and just south of this 
P. Ondiasacus, about Buffalo, probably another Neutral tribe. 

The missionaries were fairly treated only at Khioetoa, or St. 
Michel, in the southwest corner ot the Neutral territory. There 
dwelt a foreign nation, called the Aouenrehronons, who had 
formerly lived beyond the Eries, on the borders of the Iroquois. 
Flying from them they settled in this unoccupied corner of the 
Neutral country. They seem to have been those who, in 1626, 
occupied the village of Ouraronon, a day’s journey from the 
Iroquois. Half way from the western border, on their way to 
Kandoucho, or All Saints, the missionaries were detained twenty- 
five days by snow, at a place called Teotongniaton, or St. 
Guillaume, where they made a comparative study of the Neutral 
and Huron dialects. Thence they went directly to the Hurons. 
Neither of these towns are on the map, but Mr. Coyne’s con- 
jecture that the latter was near Woodstock seems good. He 
also thought a ruined house in Middlesex County, about forty 
miles from Sarnia, was the mission of St. Francis, but the two 
persecuted missionaries did not build stone chimneys eighteen 
feet high, or lay out gardens in the winter; nor was there any 
permanent, or even later work among the Neutrals. 

A map made nearly a quarter of a century later has some 
interesting features, bringing out the confederate system of this 
people. At the head of Grand River is “Atiragenra, nation 
detruite,” not far from the mission site of N. D. des Anges. It 
suggests a Huron people, but is much too far south, ‘Antou- 
aronons, nation detruite,” is on the west side, near the mouth of 
the same river, and “Niagarega, nation detruite,” on the east 
side. “Ka-Kouagoga, nation detruite,” is on the east side of 
Niagara River, and this is commonly understood to refer to the 
Kah Kwahs. 

After the overthrow of the Aondironnons, in 1648, other por- 
tions of the Neutrals soon felt the power of the Iroquois. ‘The 
conquest of the Huron and Petun countries inflamed their desire 
for blood, and their plan of adopting captives was an incentive 
to war against their own kindred, who could be readily assimi- 
lated. So the Neutral territory in Canada was invaded by the 
Iroquois in 1650, and two large villages on the frontier were 
captured in the autumn of that year and the spring of 1651. 
The latter was that of Teotondiaton, possibly that which Brebeuf 
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called St. William. This would hardly agree, however, with 
the location of the latter midway in the country, unless the 
Neutrals at once adopted the common practice of destroying 
outlying and smaller towns, concentrating their forces in those 
which were larger. Similarity in names is often misleading. 
However this may be, the effect on the Neutrals was terrible. 
They lett their homes and sought the wilderness, where most 
of them perished from hunger. Some slight efforts were made 
looking to resistance, but as a nation they had disappeared in 
1653, and their land became an Iroquois hunting ground. Large 
numbers were adopted .by the conquerors. Father Fremin 
found many at the Seneca village of Gandougaré, or St. Michel, 
in 1668, the village being made up of remnants of three different 
captive nations. “The first nation is called Onontioga, the 
second the Neuter, and the third the Huron. The first two 
have seldom, if ever, seen Europeans.” 

It there were indeed forty Neutral villages at one time, this 
would give nearly three hundred sites in a century, but if we 
allowed half the number and doubled the time there would still 
be a fine field for the archeologist. It is, and was, such a 
country as pleased the Huron-Iroquois family, and the popula- 
tion may not have been exaggerated. 

It remains to be seen what has been found in the Neutral 
territory. There has been some random collecting of articles 
of an early day, and these scarcely differ from those on the south 
side of Lake Ontario. Articles of striped slate are especially 
abundant in Middlesex County, but these were not made by the 
Iroquois family. Abundant flint chips are found near Lake 
Erie, and very curious pipes of a soft grey stone near Hamilton. 
Clay pipes are somewhat frequent, but this is hardly true of 
earthenware in general, probably because fragments have 
been overlooked. A few earth-works have been discovered, 
mostly in the neighborhood of St. Thomas, whence they 
seem to have extended westward. It is proper to call the 
sites near Toronto, Neutral rather than Huron, where they 
belong to either, as some of them do not. These are mostly 
early, and there are a few ossuaries. Farther west, in Bever- 
ley, about seventeen miles from Hamilton, the most notable 
ossuaries were found. These were long and wide trenches, and 
had many European articles. In this town iron axes are par- 
ticularly abundant on some sites, and stockades occur. ‘The 
shell beads are mostly discoid, a western feature, and bone and 
horn articles occur as on all Iroquoian sites. Am ossuary in 
Humberstone, a few miles from Port Colborne, seems the west- 
ern limit of this mode of burial, in that part of Canada. 

The Hurons did little in making earth-works, nor is it proba- 
ble that the Neutrals retained them when first known to the 
French. Thus far the forts of this kind in their country have 
yielded no European articles, but have those characteristic of 
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the Iroquois family. The bank and ditch across a ridge some- 
times occur. Farther west still, near Clearville, Kent County, 
and about two miles from Lake Erie, is a spot where both 
earth-works and palisades were used. Scrapers have been re- 
ported from this place, in connection with Iroquoian articles, 
which is very curious if true, but the place was occupied more 
than once. Near Lake St. Clair mounds and circular earth- 
works have been vaguely reported. 

Until we know more of their towns of the seventeenth cen- 
tury it is impossible to make any estimate of the length of the 
Neutral occupation of the country bordering on Lake Erie. 
With strong nations continually waging war upon their western 
border, it seems very doubtful whether they entered Canada 
from that direction, while their known friendship for the Iro- 
quois renders it probable that they came trom the southern side 
of the Great Lakes. Some of their number were even related 
to the Senecas and dwelt in New York. Some relation they 
also bore to the Hurons, each distinguishing the other as those 
who spoke a language a little different. The general lack of 
ossuaries is another point of resemblance between them and the 
New York Iroquois, and we have seen that the Southwold 
earth-work, with its double walls, is represented in New York. 
The ossuary may fairly be considered a Huron fashion, but very 
slightly affecting other members of the family, and having its 
greatest development after their separation. It is hardly in ac-. 
cordance with known facts to suppose it a primitive custom 
which had died out in places. Certainly the greatest Neutral 
ossuaries were of very recent times, and nearest to the Hurons. 

In favor of their originating south of the lakes is also the fact 
that their first white visitors describe them as occupying the 
north shore of Lake Ontario. The Huron war, of course, with 
its passage of hostile parties, might cause them to move farther. 
west, even as they withdrew from both sides of Niagara River; 
and the establishment of a New York tribe on their western 
border tends to show that this had been little occupied. When 
the question is fully studied it may appear that the early home 
of the family was on the southeastern border of Lake Erie, but 
in what numbers or in what way it came there may prove a 
greater puzzle still.* 





*The Neutral names are Mohawk or Huron forms interpreted for me by Onondagas. 
The Hurons were Ochateguins, or People of the valley. Ounontisastcn is Two hills running 
into each other; Kandoucho, A point of cedars; Teotongniaton, Man kneeling down; Ontar- 
raronon, People of the hills; Aondironnons, People at the end of a hill; Tahontaenrat, White 
eared; Souharissen, His heart is hit; Akouanake, Some other nation lives there; Tionontatie, 
_— ‘pcre In the mouth. My informants agreed that Attiwandaronk was, Chopping 
the maple. 
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THE NATIVITY OF MAIZE. 


By JAMEs WICKERSHAM. 


The letter of Rev. Joseph Edkins, of Shanghai, China, pub- 
lished herewith, is very interesting when taken in connection 
with the recent morograph by Prof. Harshberger on the special 
study of maize or Indian corn. After a careful inquiry into its 
probable origin, Prof. Harshberger concludes that its earliest 
home was in Central America, whence it spread north and south 
over the continents of America, and was first taken into the Old 
World after 1492. Dr. Edkins and Dr. Bretschneider deny its 
Chinese origin, and thus quite strongly add testimony confirma- 
tory of the conclusion reached by our American specialist. 

On the other hand, Margaret Sidney, in the Arena for June, 
1893, in speaking of the Asiatic origin of this valuable plant, 
says: “The array of names hospitable to the idea that corn was 
of eastern origin is a good one; M. Bonafaus, of Sardinia, in 
his labored treatise, published in Paris in 1836, declares it was 
ot Chinese origin; Bock, a botanist, in 1532, is equally positive 
that it came from Arabia, and he calls it the ‘wheat of Asia;’ 
Ruellius also asserts that it came from Arabia; Crawford, in 
his ‘History of the Indian Archipelago,’ says that ‘maize was 
known there under the name of Dyagoung long before Colum- 
bus discovered America;’? while as to the Chinese enthusiast 
Li-chi-tchin, he thinks that he has the strongest case of all for 
believing the maize to have originated in China; Fuchsius sets 
it down as coming from Asia and Greece,” etc. 

_ Legge, in translating the Chinese classics, translates the word 

“Jiang” as maize, thus lending his name to the belief that the 
plant flourished anciently in China. “This,” says Bretschneider, 
“needs correction, for ‘/zang’ means the Setaria Jtalica or Pan- 
icum Italicum.” Upon an examination of Williams’ dictionary 
of the Chinese language, we find this definition of the word 
“Jiang :” “The common spiked millet or canary seed (Setaria 
Italica); the only difference between it and the “suh” is its size 
and the awns on the spikes, this having the largest grain and 
longest awn; this distinction is not now maintained, and the 
application is disused.” The character standing for “/ang,” 
Williams says, is derived “from rice, and the next contracted, 
which some say was given to it from the region near Sz’ch’uen, 
where it was early grown.” 

Upon turning to the word “swh” we find that the character in 
question is derived “from rice and west,” and that the word 
means “rice in the husk, paddy, and much used in Fuhchau; it 
was a general name for grains, and is still applied to the spiked 
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millet (Seéaria) and maize (Zea); the seed of panic grasses; 
small sand; rentintithes.” Its next meaning is given as “Indian 
corn or maize.” 

It seems, then, that the characters in Chinese writing for 
Setaria, or millet, and maize are derived from the same source, a 
combination of those for “rice” and “west;” that millet (Se¢aria) 
is called “/iang” and “suh;” that maize is known as “suk,” which 
is the generic term and includes “Jang.” If corn was named 
“rice of the west” by the Chinese, we are not yet driven to 
conclude that it came into China via Europe after 1492, for 
Williams says in his definition of “liang,” that it was anciently 
grown in the region near Sz’ch’uen; in other words, may the char- 
acter for corn not be properly translated “the rice of Sy’ch’uen?” 


SHANGHAI, January 6, 1894. 

Dear Sir: I received your letter to-day, and this evening I 
have referred to Bretschneider’s Botanicen Sinicum for the 
word maize. This work was published at Shanghai, February, 
1892, under the auspices of the Chinese branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. It contains 468 pages. I place full confidence 
in Dr. Bretschneider’s identifications of plants, for he is in con- 
stant communication with the best botanists in St. Petersburg, 
London and Paris. He says: “I may observe that maize, an 
American plant, was unknown to the ancient Chinese.” Legge, 
in the Chinese classics, translates the Chinese “/iang” by maize. 
This, says Bretschneider, needs correction, for “/zang” means 
the Setaria /talica or Panicum /talicum. It is the chief tood of 
many millions of human beings in North China and in Italy at 
the present time. Sorghum, now called “kas liang” in North 
China, was introduced trom India into China in the third cen- 
tury, dating from Anno Domini. Li-shi-chen, whom you men- 
tion as believing that ancient China possessed maize, lived in 
the sixteenth century, so that the maize he knew might be of 
American origin. But, I believe, he does not mention maize, 
nor, I believe, does Keempfer speak of it in his Ammoenttates 
Exotica. The use of maize as tood has spread rapidly in 
China during the last century. It is a great favorite with the 
poor on account of its cheapness. China has received from 
America potatoes, tobacco, maize and silver. 

2. Your second question refers to the Indian stone mill, mezate. 
It is, as you describe it, a roller, and much less efficient than a 
revolving mill, but it is used to make rough meal by rol.ing 
pressure on a level surface. The Chinese use round grinding 
stones, very thick and heavy, which produce fine meal by cir- 
cular revolution. For pressing oil, they havea revolving roller, 
which is always at a right angle to the under stone. It is much 
more ingenious than the Indian metate. The fact is that China 
has always been a borrower. Their agricultural implements 
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are ingenious, but not necessarily invented by themselves. Just 
now there is a large demand for Japanese-made spinning machines 
based on European ideas. There is no metate known here. 
Language shows that the Dakota Indians were of Asiatic origin. 

3. The Chinese instruments of punishment are of bamboo or 
wood. ‘There is one called chi ot bamboo. The criminal lies 
flat. The man who inflicts the penalty is called ¢sau i. It is 
two feet long and is held in one hand.. The chang, five teet 
long, is used with two hands to beat the criminal on the back of 
his legs. Only four stripes are allowed. Its use leaves scars 
on the thighs. Any person who has such scars is not allowed 
to pass the Great Wall, nor can he in the army become an 
officer. The kwan used in camp to beat soldiers is in shape 
something like the Indian war-club. It is two or three feet long. 
It makes no scar, so that he who is punished with it is not dis- 
qualified trom rising in rank. Of weapons used in the army, 
there are eighteen kinds. Many of them are of very old shapes, 
but I have not at hand a description of them. 

4. You ask regarding funeral mounds. In China the depth 
4s important. The depth beneath the surface is as important as 
the height above the surface. The tomb of an emperor must 
have a water path inside, to insure the continuance of good 
luck. For the most distinguished in an imperial line, a tomb a 
mile round is sufficient. Emperors less distinguished have smaller 
mounds. The emperor’s coffin rests over the “golden well”—a 
spring, the source of the water path. The water must always 
be running, so that the tombs must be on the side of a hill with 
springs. The burial is like that, I believe, of the period before 
fire worship began in Persia. You will see this point briefly 
referred to in my “Early Spread of Religious Ideas,” lately 
published. Zoroaster put down cremation perhaps about 1200 
B.C. Before that there was cremation coming up with fire 
worship. Previous to this there would be burial in coffins. To 
that stage in the development of funeral rites the Chinese ideas 
of burial belong. In China the idea of the necesssity of run- 
ning water beneath a tomb is not older than fifteen centuries 
ago, when the Chinese very much modified their notions on 
burial. No great Indian chief would be likely te have such an 
enormous mound raised over his coffin as an emperor of China 
has, but I expect the principle is the same. So far as I know, a 
detailed legend is attached to every large funeral mound in 
China, and it is stated in the local topography to whom the 
mound belonged. ‘These legends may be inventions or not, but 
every mound has such a legend of origin. That the funeral 
rites in North America were of Asiatic origin is probable, be- 
cause in Mexico, China and Japan many persons were put to 
death at the funeral of monarchs to attend them in the other 


world. The Chinese monarchs very seldom encouraged this 
cruel custom. It was practiced to a frightful extent by the 
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Japanese and the Mexicans. As the Japanese language is of 
Tartar origin, this fact seems to require that the Indian tribes 
speaking tongues which resemble the Dakota must have come 
from Asia. ‘The Japanese government and the mikados dynasty 
date from about B.C.600. Perhaps it was about that time that 
the Indian emigration to North America took place. My reason 
for placing it so late is that the Indian tribes have views on the 
future state which are advanced in their distinctness. The 
Chinese about that time began to believe that it is possible for 
the souls of the dead to meet in the underworld. The North 
American population would not be likely, on the hypothesis of 
a common origin of language and religion, to entertain these 
views earlier than the Chinese. In China, if the future state 
was not very distinctly a tenet of popular faith before that age, 
we may find an approximation to a date for the entrance of 
Tartar tribes, the ancestors ot the Dakotas and other Indians, 
into the North American continent. * * . ° 

I should much like to know whether America was more ac- 
cessible from Asia by the Aleutian Islands three thousand years 
ago than now. The climate of North Asia was better—milder® 
and more favorable to the civilized development of man formerly 
than it now is. This is shown by the facts mentioned by A. 
Haworth in the “Mammoth and the Flood.” . ad ° 

Iam going to print your questions and my answers in the 
Messenger, of which I will send you a copy. The annual sub- 
scription to our Asiatic Society is five dollars; subscribers have 
the journal free. Yours very truly, 

J. Evxins. 
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MIMETIC AND DRAMATIC ELEMENT IN RELIGION. 


With primitive man, religion is much more a matter of cere- 
mony than of theology. The mere physical influence, the 
spontaneous discharge of nervous energy, account for the origin 
of the dance, which is the chief form of religious worship, The 
savage thinks that the spirits of the world will do as he will; 
therefore he makes his religious ceremonies mimetic and per- 
sonates the nature powers. ‘This is illustrated especially by the 
dances of the Moquis, as described by Dr. Walter Fewkes and 
others. The dancers are drenched to secure good rains, the fire 
workers perform to secure a reasonable warmth, and the Tusayan 
dancers paint white cloth for the sake of snow, just as the 
Ashantee thinks that when he sits down the gods sit, when he 
rises the gods rise, and when he dances the gods all dance. We 
‘ may also trace the mimetic and dramatic idea in the savage mask 
dances and snake dances, and in the various dramatizations of 
the more advanced Pueblos, and even in the various ceremonies 
and liturgies of the more civilized nations. 
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THE “AZTLAN” ENCLOSURE NEWLY DESCRIBED. 
By T. H. Lewis. 


In the early days of the Northwest, when this vast territory 
began to fill up with settlers from the East, one of the first points 
to attract the general attention of the scientists was an enclosure 
situated on the west side of the Crawfish River, in Jefferson 
County, Wisconsin. At that time, this newly-discovered enclos- 
ure was the largest and the most interesting object of the kind 
in that region; and to-day, after more than half a century has 
passed, there are none, in the country mentioned, which surpass 
it in size or approach it in unique design. 

This enclosure was given the traditionary name of “Aztalan” 
by N. F. Hyer, who wrote the first illustrated account of it, and 
which appeared in the Milwaukee Advertiser of February 25th, 
1837. This was not, however, the first published account de- 
scribing the enclosure; for the above named paper states that 
there had been other accounts of it published in the Eastern 
papers, but that the editor had waited for a more authentic de- 
scription of the place. 

In January, 1843, Stephen Taylor published in Sz/iman’s 
Journal of Science an article, accompanied by a plat, which was 
furnished by a friend who had visited the place. In 1850, I. A. 
Lapham made a survey and wrote an elaborate description of it, 
which appeared in the “Antiquities of Wisconsin,” published by 
the Smithsonian Institution in 1855. 

At the present time it is not possible to make a correct survey 
of the works, for the site has been under cultivation too long, so 
that the Lapham survey must stand, being as it is, the most 
elaborate one, and containing many of the minor details of the 
structure, which are not to be found on any of the other plats. 
Yet his survey is not entirely complete, as it does not show the 
platform mound located in the southeast corner, nor does it 
show any portion of the embankment that formerly extended, 
for at least a portion of the way, along the bank of the river, and 
which may still be traced for a few rods at both the northeast 
and the southeast corners, and at intervals between the two 
points named. Whether the whole of the river front was defended 
by a continuous embankment or not is a problem that cannot 
now be solved, although Hyer and Taylor both show that there 
was such an embankment existing at the time of their examina- 
tion. A careful comparison of the Hyer and Taylor plats proves 
that as regards the principal embankments and mounds of the 
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enclosure proper, that were then in existence, they agree with 
the Lapham plat, but in addition they show an extra platform in 
the northeast corner, as well as a continuous embankment along 
the river. Counting the projections— as such—at the northeast 
and southeast angles, the Hyer plat has thirty-two; the Taylor 
plat thirty, and the Lapham plat thirty-tour, 

The embankments on the east side of the river, as shown on 
the Lapham plat, are natural—they having been pushed up by 
the ice, and there are others both above and below along the 
river bank. The mounds shown on the same side of the river 
—opposite to the lower part of the enclosure—never existed, 
and it is difficult to explain why they appear on the plat. 


According to Lapham, the embankment forming the enclos- 
ure is six hundred and thirty-one feet long at the north end, 
fourteen hundred and nineteen feet long on the west side, and 
seven hundred feet on the south side, making the total length of 
the embankment twenty-seven hundred and fifty feet, and the 
space thus enclosed seventeen acres and two thirds, The major 
portion of the interior is on land which slopes toward the 
river, the western embankment extending along the edge of a 
ridge which terminates in a spur near the southwest corner of 
the enclosure. Near the end of this spur there are some auxil- 
iary embankments—having projections similar to those of the 
main enclosure—which were probably erected to strengthen this 
section, on account of the valley just beyond, from which the 
enclosure could have been approached to within a short distance 
without much danger. 

The base of the embankment at the northeast corner is about 
ten feet above extreme low water, and at the southeast corner 
about six and one-half feet. The highest point within the en- 
closure is at the southwest corner, and is about forty-four feet 
above low water. At the present time the embankments are 
from one and one-half to three and one-half feet in height. The 
outer face of the embankment along the north side is from one 
to one and one-half feet higher than the opposite face on the 
inner side, which is caused by the land breaking off in a slope 
toward the northeast; and the same is also true regarding the 
west half of the southern embankment, the slope in that case 
being toward the southeast. The embankment along the west 
side is the reverse of the others, being higher inside than out, 
the slope of the land being toward the east. 

In constructing the embankment, debris of various kinds was 
used, such as burned stones, boiling or hearth stones, broken 
pottery, ashes and burned clay. The burned clay (called “brick” 
by some) is mixed with grass and weeds, and gives the impression 
that it was formerly utilized for some other purpose, and its 
usefulness having ceased, that it was finally dumped on the em- 
bankment as a part of the filling. In places the fragments of 
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burned clay are from three to seven inches in depth, while at 
other points not a fragment could be found. But it is not 
in the embankments alone that this burned clay is met with, for 
it is scattered in all directions, both inside and outside the en- 
closure. 

The projections before referred to are built in the form of 
mounds intersecting the embankments, and they slope in all 
directions from a central point, according to their shape. They 
are from one to one and one-half feet higher than the embank- 
ment, and were built with some special object in view, which is 
not now apparent, although it is possible that they were burial 
places, for Mr. Lapham found human remains in the one at the 
northwest angle, and other explorers have had the same experi- 
ence in excavating some of the others, These projections may 
be divided into three classes, viz.: First, those of a circular form; 
second, the elliptical form, the ends of which are apparently of 
the same width, and the third, which may be described as being 
shaped like half of an egg—split in two lengthwise—the point 
of which in some instances extends outward, and in others the 
large end forms the projection. 


The two platform mounds on the west side of the enclosure 
are built on sloping land and are the highest on the side next 
to the river. The one in the northwest corner is, at the present © 
time, about six feet in height on the east side, and the one in the 
southwest corner is ten or eleven feet in height on the east side. 
The platform mound in the southeast corner—as shown on the 
Hyer and Taylor plats—now averages about seven feet in height, 
the greatest elevation being on the side next to the river. The 
low parallelogram located in the northern part of the enclosure, 
near the river, is still traceable, and the east side is about two 
feet in height. Mr. Lapham does not give the height of any of 
these mounds in his text—and the cross-sections on his plat are 
not clear—but as regards the larger ones, they probably do not 
vary more than a foot or so from the original height, although 
their angles have been materially modified by the plow. 


There are many excavations of a circular and elliptical form 
within the enclosure, and in some instances they look like a 
certain class of ruined dirt lodges, such as were formerly erected 
by the Mandan Indians. There is more or less debris within and 
around these excavations, anJj in the center of some the old fire- 
places may still be traced, showing clearly that they were form- 
erly occupied as dwelling-places. There are various forms 
of these excavations, and evidences of numerous pits, but 
many of them have been modified or entirely destroyed by con- 
tinuous cultivation. Just south of the platform mound, in the 
northwest corner, much of the soil has been removed over a 
space exceeding a half acre, and at least a part of the material 
was used in the construction of the mound located in the south- 
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east angle of the enclosure, On this half acre there are several 
excavations, and the whole space was used for dwelling places; 
of which the burned earth and village debris, including burned 
stones, are the evidences on and in the ground. 

In the southern part of the enclosure, fronting the river, there 
is a wash or gulley, in the side of which are two ancient fire- 
places. One of these is two feet beneath the surface, and con- 
tained ashes, charcoal, mussel-shells chert spalls, burned stones 
and fragments of pottery composed ot clay and broken stone. 
The other fire-place was a foot and a half beneath the surface, and 
the contents were practically the same, but less in quantity. 

The fragments of pottery found on the site of Aztalan are 
composed of broken stone and clay, sand and clay, and shell and 
clay. The colors used were yellow, brown, black, red, and a few 
fragments were of a brick color. In some instances the color 
extends nearly through the piece, with a finer coating on one or 
both sides, and in most instances the pieces are coated rather 
than painted. There are various designs of ornamentation, such 
as are made by indentation and incised lines, and the basket and 
net markings are also represented, 

Many relics have been found, from time to time, within and 
around the enclosure. Those of stone are axes, chisels, celts, 
‘ arrow and spear-heads, hand-hammers, disks, pipes, and a few 
shallow mortars. In copper, axes, awls, spear-heads, knives and 
beads are represented. Beads and ornaments made from sea 
shells, and awls of horn and ot bone have also been found. 

In conclusion, it may safely be stated that this enclosure was 
built and occupied in prehistoric times as a fortified village or 
town-site, as is evidenced by the various remains of a former 
occupancy which have been exposed from time to time by culti- 
vation. An embankment twenty-two feet wide and five feet in 
height—figures given by Lapham—would make a very respecta- 
ble defense against an enemy; and if palisaded, which it proba- 
bly was, as there are no gateways in the embankment, the place 
would be almost impregnable. 
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PREHISTORIC PEOPLES OF JAPAN.* 


By Romyn HitTcucock. 


The origin of the Japanese people is an unsolved problem in 
ethnography. They are distinct from the peoples on the adja- 
cent coast of Asia, and also entirely different from the original 
inhabitants of the land. That they are somewhat related to the 
early peoples of Corea is not improbable. There are ancient 
graves in Corea from which have been dug up vessels of crude 
pottery, that cannot be distinguished from those found in the 
old tombs or rock-built dolmens of Japan. These are all pre- 
historic remains, dating back into the period of myth and tradi- 
tion, to the time of the reputed first emperor, the famous Jimmu 
Tenno, whose descent is traced directly from the Sun-goddess, 
the highest deity of the Shinto faith, The advent of Jimmu 
Tenno, according to the accepted chronology, was in the seventh 
century, B.C. The testimony of tradition clearly proves that he 
and his followers were invaders of a land whose inhabitants were 
ota different race and strange. Moreover, it tells of two dis- 
tinct peoples who lived in the country, one a race of dwarfs, who 
had tails and lived in underground burrows or caves, the other 
a race of hairy savages whom they designated Ebisu. 

Archeological research has confirmed these traditions in a 
remarkable manner, The existence of a race of dwarfs with tails 
has not indeed been confirmed. Even if we attribute the tails to 
the too vivid imagination of the early Japanese observer, himself 
no doubt something of a tale-bearer, we are still at a loss to 
know who were the dwarfs. We have evidence that there was 
a people once inhabiting northern Japan at least, who lived in 
half-underground earth-dwellings; but there are no indications 
that those people were small of stature, except that there are 
numerous allusions in old books to the people of northern Yezo, 
describing them as pit-dwelling dwarfs. Anutschin estimated 
their height at four and one-half feet, but upon what evidence I 
do not know. I shall show you some photographs of dwellings 
on the Island of Shikotan, off the eastern coast of Yezo, which, 
perhaps, represent a later form of the ancient pit-dwellings. In 
many parts of Yezo there may be seen large pits or depressions 
in the earth, usually circular or oval in shape, and ten to twenty 
feet across. The depressions are usually bordered by heaped up 
earth, so that the bottom is not much, if at all, lower than the 





*Introduction to an address on The Ainos of Yezo, before the Section of Ethnology of 
the Chicago Academy of Sciences. 
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general surface of the ground. Capt. T. W. Blackiston, well 
known as a traveler in Yezo and in China, first drew particular 
attention to these, and suggested that they were the remains of 
human habitations. This view is reasonable, and my own obser- 
vations tend to confirm it, although the evidence is mostly ofa 
negative character. I have found such pits in many parts of the 
island, and hundreds of them in most excellent preservation on 
the Island of Yeterof, beyond the town of Shyana, on the north 
coast, where Capt. Blakiston reported having secured some frag- 
ments of pottery, but where my own digging yielded no results, 

If these pits are the remains of earth-dwellings, they must cer- 
tainly have belonged to a race that has passed away. We natur- 
ally associate them with the “dwellers under ground,” the 
“dwarfs” or Zsuchi-gumo of Japanese tradition. The absence 
of such remains on the larger island of Japan, in the local- 
ities where Jimmu Tenno first encountered them, is, perhaps, 
only a natural consequence of the activity of a large agricultural 
population. In Yezo and the Kuriles but few people live, and 
they do not till the soil: 

Tradition of another kind is confirmatory of this view. The 
Ainos tell of a race of Koro-pok-guru, who inhabited Yezo be- 
fore themselves, and who were exterminated by them. These 
were likewise dwellers under ground, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that the predecessors of the Ainos, andthe 7 suchi-gumo 
of Japan tradition, were, therefore, the same people; and that, as 
we follow the remains of their dwellings northward into Yezo, 
and on through the bleak and barren Kuriles, we trace the rem- 
nants of an aboriginal race, along the course of its last migra- 
tion, to extinction and oblivion, 

Still, around those early peoples there remains a halo of mys- 
tery too deep for speculation to solve. Were they an hirsute 
people? Were they dwarfs? Did they make the decorated 
pottery which is found now and then around the pits, the same 
as is found in the pre-Japanese shell heaps? 

Now we come to the Ebisu, the hairy savages. There is no 
difficulty in identifying these with the Ainos of to-day. Of these 
there are about 15,000, living mostly on the island of Yezo. But 
we know well enough that they formerly lived in southern 
Japan. Within historic times they were found in the north of 
the main lands. They have left evidence enough of their pres- 
ence in shell heaps or kitchen-middens, even as far south as 
Kiushiu, and in the distribution of geographical names of Aino 
derivation. 

The shell-mounds contain human bones of.a character to 
indicate that they belonged to Ainos, the humerus and tibia be- 
ing flattened or platycnemic. They also contain pottery of 
various forms, decorated in characteristic and very elaborate 
patterns, Such pottery has been designated “Aino pottery.” 
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But this pottery has always been a puzzle to me. The oldest 
Japanese pottery is found in the burial mounds. It is very rude 
in form and decoration, and differs in no respect from the se- 
pulchral pottery of Corea. The pottery of the shell-mounds, the 
so-called Aino pottery, is much older, yet it is much more 
elaborately and artistically decorated. How is it possible, if this 
pottery was made by the Ainos, as is supposed, that the early 
Japanese, when they came in contact with the Ainos, did not 
borrow something, at least, from the Aino designs, with which 
they must have been acquainted? The imitative character of 
the Japanese would naturally lead us to believe that they would 
have done so, and their innate appreciation of beauty in form 
and decoration certainly would have caused them to prefer the 
Aino to the Corean decoration. Is it not, therefore, possible, 
that so-called Aino pottery is not Aino at all? May it not be 
that this very elaborately decorated pottery is very much older 
than has been supposed, older than the Japanese graves and 
dolmens, so old, indeed, as to have been quite out of use at the 
time of the advent of the Japanese? It may have been buried in 
the shell-heaps of a people who were predecessors of the Ainos— 
the dwarfs or pit-dwellers if you will—then being driven into the 
far north by the Ainos, who did not know the potter’s art. But 
then we bring in question also the connection between those 
shell-heaps and the Ainos. The flattened bones connect them 
with the Ainos, and if the bones are Aino is not the pottery the 
same? But is it possible to suppose that a people who had ac- 
quired such skill in forming and decorating pottery should have 
lost it absolutely, without a change of habitat, or in their modes 
of life, and in the midst of abundance ot the raw clay, the use of 
which they knew so well? 

I ask these questions; but I must leave to others the re- 
searches still necessary for a reply. So far as we can interpret 
history and archzological research in Japan, it would appear 
that there was at one time a race of people, reputed to have been 
dwarfs, but on very doubtful evidence, who lived in half under- 
ground burrows or caves. These were succeeded by the Ainos 
who, perhaps, came from the north and exterminated the pit- 
dwellers. Then came the present Japanese, who drove the Ainos 
gradually toward the north, until now they are found as only a 
remnant of a once numerous and powerful people, in the Island 
of Yezo. 
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THE PO-BOC-TU AMONG THE HOPI, 


SitcomarI, February 28, 1894. 
Dear Dr. MATTHEWS: 

I forgot whether I ever told you of a society of occult medi- 
ciners among the Hopi, called the Pd-boc-tii, eye-seekers; they 
are closely connected with the Po-wa-ka, sorcerers; originally 
I believe they were the same; but the eye-seekers are now 
wholly beneficient, and devoted to counteracting the evil of the 
malignant sorcerers. In some unaccountable way the society 
has been allowed to die out almost completely, for as nearas I 
can ascertain there are only three surviving members in Tusayan; 


one in Oraibi; this latter being one of the prisoners you had at 
Wingate. As with the Navajo, the belief is quite common with 
the Hopi that the sorcerers effect their mischief by shooting a 
missile from the magic bow into the body of the person they de- 
sire to afflict, A good many years ago .I witnessed the eye- 
seekers operating upon an afflicted man, on which occasion they 
apparently cut out a large flint arrow head from his breast. It 
may interest you to hear a curious personal experience I had 
with the eye-seeker who still lives in this village. His name is 
Si-kya Ho-nau-iih, Yellow Bear, and at the beginning of the 
present month he came in to see me, saying that he had heard 
I had been ill, and expressed kindly sympathy, A neighbor, 
known as Toby, and a young lad that I sometimes employ, were 
also in my quarters at the time, and Yellow Bear sat down with 
them and smoked, and in a friendly way inquired concerning my 
illness, As well as my hoarseness permitted I told him, and in 
response to his enquiries told him that I had taken some Pa-han 
fia-hii, American medicine, and some herb drinks that a neigh- 
bor had brought. He asked if I would not like to have him 
look and see what ailed me, this not at all in a solicitous manner, 
but rather as a friendly suggestion. Toby urged me to make 
the request, and as it occurred to me I might thus have an opor- 
tunity of seeing a new phase of the eye-seekers’ methods, I 
complied. But I was in a listless, half-torpid condition, not at all 
in good plight for observing with accuracy. 

As a preliminary, a gift of nominal value must always be made- 
to the Hopi mediciner before he begins, usually followed by 
more substantial gifts after he has finished; but differing from 
the Navajo, the Hopi mediciner assumes the utmost indifference 
on this point, and it is considered ill manners to discuss gifts or 
their value before him. In very marked contrast to the Navajo 
Shaman, the Hcpi Shaman takes whatever gifts are tendered 
him without a simple comment. 
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A piece of cloth or calico stuff is usually the first gift, but as 
I had none in my quarters, Toby ran to his own house and re- 
turned with a few yards which I gave to Yellow Bear. To begin 
with, he got one of my bowls and filled it nearly full of water, 
placed it between me and the fire, before which I was lying on 
a pallet, and then sat down beside me. Opening a small pouch 
that he constantly wears, he took out four quartz and other 
pebbles, typical of the emblematic cardinal colors, although I 
could not see much difference between them, but they repre- 
sented Yellow, for the northwest; Blue. for the southwest; Red 
for the southeast, and White, for the northeast. Beginning with 
the yellow pebble, he dropped them into the bowl, one at a 
time, with low muttered prayers to Bear, Badger, Horn-toad and 
Wu-yak Co-hii, Broad Star (Aldebaron). The prayers were to 
this effect: ‘Steve, our friend, lies here ill and speechless, may 
be you will show me what the ill is, may be you will show me 
what has cut off his voice.’ He then crushed a small fragment 
of dry herb roots between his fingers and sprinkled it upon the 
surface of the water in the bowl, and this he told me made the 
fia-kii-vi, charm water. He now took trom his pouch a beauti- 
ful leaf-shaped knife, about three*inches long, made of a pale 
green stone of compact texture, and laid it on the pallet close to 
my left side. He then drew from the pouch an irregular shaped 
lump of quartz crystal, about the size of a walnut, retaining it in 
his hand. 


“Now,” said he to me, “take off your shirt and sit up, and I 
will try to see what makes you ill.” He seated himself on the 
foot of the pallet, which brought him under the window in the 
southwest wall, while I sat up on the other end of the pallet, 
facing him. Taking the crystal between finger and thumb, some- 
times one hand, sometimes the other, he placed it close to his 
eye and looked intently at me; then he would hold the crystal 
at arm’s length toward me; then he would bend over so as to 
bring it close up to me; and thus he swayed back and forth, in 
silence, occasionally making passes with his arms to and fro and 
towards me, for about four or five minutes. Suddenly he reached 
over me and pressed the crystal against my right breast, and 
just upon the region of a quite severe pain, and which I may 
have described to him; but whether or no he located the seat of 
the pain exactly. He at once put the crystal in his pouch, and 
told me to lie down again, and after I had done so he took up 
the pretty green knife and began sawing the skin up and down, 
z. é., lengthwise, over the spot where he had set the crystal. 

It was a mere scarification, just enough to draw blood, which 
being effected, he put the knife back in his pouch, and sipped a 
little of the charm-water. He then bent over me, and placing 
his lips against the wound, he exhaled twice upon it, and the 
effect was to send an icy chill through me from head to foot. 
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As I have said, my ill condition prevented me from exercising 
any nice discernment, but the occurence impressed me vividly, 
and it is that I seek to tell as precisely as may be. After each 
of these exhalations he raised himself on his knees, and breathed 
ostentatiously from me; he again bent over me, and placing his 
lips again on the wound he zzhaled twice, no marked sensation 
following the inhalation. But after the second time he carried 
my left hand to his mouth and spat into my palm an abomina- 
ble looking, arrow-shaped, headless sort of centipede. It was 
about an inch and a quarter long; of a dark-brown color, and 
seemed to be covered with a visoid substance; it had no head 
that I could make out, but its legs certainly moved, and it seemed 
to be a living insect. This, said Yellow Bear, is Tii’-kyai-ni (that 
causes sickness); it is also called po-wa-ka ho-adta, sorcerer, his 
arrow; as I understood him, it may come to one through mis- 
hap, but usually it is sent (shot) by a sorcerer; it bores through 
the flesh until it reaches the heart, which it also bores and causes 
death. Yellow Bear only permitted me to look at it briefly, be- 
cause it must be instantly carried forth to the cliff edge and 
there exorcised. This rite he performed alone, and J have not 
felt in trim to take up the subject for full disclosure. On coming 
in again he made me drink part of the charm-water, and gave 
the rest to my two friends, who sat awe-struck, and as they 
afterwards contessed, rather badly scared. He then munched 
between his teeth the dried roots of four herbs, spitting them 
into a bowl of cold water, and the compound was very fragrant 
and somewhat mucilaginous. This he told me to drink from 
time to time for four days, which I did, and I really received 
much benefit, but whether from the cold infusion or the scarifica- 
tion I am still in doubt, at any rate the pains in my chest ceased. 
The fragrant herb root to which Yellow Bear attaches the 
most importance, and which seems to be a universal panacea of 
the Hopi, entering into almost all their herb infusions, is called 
Hon-fia-pi, Bear charm, and which, through Dr. Fewkes, I had 
identified by a Harvard botanist who gives it as aster ericae folius 
(Rothrock). Yours very truly, A. M. STEPHEN. 


Mr. Stephen, the writer of the above Jetter, died in April, 1894. 
The following note, which was contained in the same letter, shows 
what he was engaged in and what his hopes were as to finishing 
the work: “I think that with one more year up here I will have 
sufficient data for a comprehensive monograph, but an interrup- 
tion now would really be a disruption of my scheme of work 
and would just about ruin me.” 
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A CHOCTAW MIGRATION LEGEND. 


By H, S. HAsert. 


According to an old tradition, now perhaps utterly forgotten 
by the present Choctaws of Mississippi, the ancestors of the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws lived, in primeval times, in a far west- 
ern country, under the rule of two brothers named Chahta and 
Chikasa. In process of time, their population becoming very 
numerous and their territory overcrowded, they found it difficult 
to procure subsistence in that land. Their prophets thereupon 
announced to them that far to the east was a country of fertile 
soil and with abundance of game, where they could live in ease 
and plenty. The entire population resolved to make a journey 
eastward in search of that happy land. In order to more easily 
procure subsistence on their route, the people marched in several 
divisions, of a day’s journey apart. A great prophet marched at 
their head, bearing a pole, which, every evening, on camping, he 
planted erect in the earth in front of the camp. The next morn- 
ing, the pole was always seen leaning in the direction they were 
to travel that day. After the lapse of several moons, they 
arrived one day at the mound on Nanih Waiyah Creek, where 
they camped for the night. The prophet erected the sacred pole 
at the base of the mound. The next morning the pole was seen 
standing erect and stationary. This was interpreted as an omen 
from the Great Spirit that the long-sought-for land was at last 
found. It so happened the very evening the advanced party 
camped at Nanih Waiyah Creek that a party, under Chikasa, 
crossed the creek and camped on the eastern side. That night 
a great rain fell and it rained for several days. In consequence 
of this, all the lowlands were inundated;and Nanih Waiyah 
Creek and the other tributaries of Pearl River were rendered 
impassable. After the subsidence of the waters, messengers were 
sent across the creek to bid Chikasa’s party return, as the oracu- 
lar pole had proclaimed that the long-sought-for land was found 
and the mound was the center of this land. Chikasa’s party, 
however, regardless of the weather, had proceeded on their 
journey, and the rain having washed all traces of their march 
off the grass, the messengers were unable to follow them up, and 
so returned to camp. Meanwhile, the other divisions in the rear 
arrived at the Nanih Waiyah mound and learned that here was 
the center of their new home, and their long pilgrimage was at 
last finished. Chikasa’s party, after their separation from their 
brethren under Chahta, moved on the Tombigbee and eventually 
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became a separate naticnality. In this way the Choctaws and 
the Chickasaws became two distinct, though kindred, nations. 

This tradition was related to the writer ten years ago by Mr. 
James Welch, of Neshoba County, he receiving it from the Rev. 
Peter Folsom, a Choctaw from the nation west, who was em- 
ployed in 1882 by the Baptists of Mississippi to labor as a 
missionary among the Choctaw people in Mississippi. Mr. 
Folsom stated that soon after finishing his education in Kentucky 
one day in 1833 he visited the Nanih Waiyah mound with his 
father, and while at the mound his father related to him the above 
migration legend of his people. 

We have, however, never yet met this legend in its fullness 
among our Mississippi Choctaws. All, however, look upon the 
Nanih Waiyah mound as the birth-place and cradle of their 
race. For there, they say, Aba Inki, the Father above, ages ago, 
fashioned the first Choctaws out of red clay at the base of this 
sacred mound. An old Choctaw once told the writer that im- 
mediately after the creation of their forefathers, the Great Spirit 
divided them into two iksa or kinships, the Kashapa Okla and 
the Okla in holahta, or Hattak in holahta. Stationing one on 
the north and the other on the west side of the mound, the Great 
Spirit then gave them the law of marriage, which they were for- 
ever to keep inviolate. This law was that children were to belong 
to the iksa of their mothers, and that one must always marry 
into the opposite iksa. By this law, a man belonging to the 
_ Kashapa Okla must marry a woman of the Okla in holahta. 
The children of this marriage belong, of course, to the iksa ot 
their mother, and whenever they marry it must be into the oppo- 
site iksa, In like manner,a man belonging to the Okla in 
holahta must marry a woman of the Kashapa Okla, and the 
children of this marriage, from being Kashapa Okla, must marry 
into the Okla in holahta. Such was the Choctaw law of mar- 
riage, which they attribute to divine authority. The iksa lived 
promiscuously throughout the nation, afd as every one knew to 
what iksa he belonged, no matrimonial mistake could possibly 
occur. This division of the Choctaw people into two iksa ex- 
isted in Mississippi down to a very recent period—in fact, in 
some localities, it is said, it is not even yet extinct, but is slowly 
dying out under the influence of Christianity, education and 
other results of contact with the white race. 

To those readers of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN who would 
like to know more of the far-famed Nanih Waiyah mound and 
its surroundings, we would cite them to an accurate description 
contained in Vol. XIII, No. 6, of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 
for November, 1891. 
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SABAEANISM OR SKY WORSHIP IN AMERICA. 


By STEPHEN D. PEET. 


We have considered several of the aboriginal religions of 
America, and have found in them striking resemblances to the 
ancient religions of the east. We now come to a system which 
is purely indigenous, having no trace whatever of historical con- 
nection or traditionary descent, and yet the resemblance is very 
striking, even more striking than any other system. We refer 
to the system which is called, in the east, sabeanism or sky 
worship, but which, in America, has received no special name. 
This is, however, one of the most prominent aboriginal religions 
and one which has the richest store of symbolism. We design 
to take this as a special subject for study, but shall first consider 
some of the elements which were common in America and in 
the far east. The following are the points which we shall en- 
deavor to bring out: 1. It has been regarded as one of the earliest 
of the historic faiths, but in reality had its origin in prehistoric 
times and was carried over into the historic age with all its con- 
ceptions fully developed, and soon became very prominent and 
wide spread. ' 

2. It was only one of a series, having been preceded by 
others which were ruder, and followed by those which were 
more advanced. Max Miiller, the great ethnologist, claims that 
“the worship of the bright heavens” preceded even sun worship 
and the belief in the personal divinities, but it was, at least on 
this continent, preceded by totemism or the worship of animals, 
by anamism, fetichism, and several other systems. 

3. It was a religion which appeared in connection with a certain 
stage of growth, and was peculiar to a grade of society. It was, 
in fact, the religion of the agricultural races, and always appeared 
in connection with a partial civilization, the pictures, images and 
allusions always having regard to those customs which follow 
the hunter state, and are peculiar to the sedentary tribes, the sun 
and moon and heavenly bodies being the natural divinities of 
such people. 

4. The conception was common that the sky was divided into 
difterent “houses” or celestial spaces, which were filled with dif- 
ferent divinities, the nature powers proving servants to them. 
There was in some cases a tendency to transfer animal divinities 
to the sky and make them preside over the celestial spaces, and 
to trace out constellations in the sky which should be the pic- 
tures of animals—the serpent, the dragon, great bear and other 
nondescript creatures having their place among the stars. 
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5. Another conception was that the sky was a dome, resem- 
bling the roof of a house, or rather the hemispherical form of the 
tent, that it was divided into four quarters, the cardinal points 
making passageways between the four quarters, but the houses 
contained different stories or terraces, the upper stories being 
occupied by divinities and the lower stories by human beings, 
the correspondence between the celestial and terrestrial spaces 
being very complete.* 

6. There was a “symbolical geography” among all of the 
sky-worshipers, which divided the heavens above and the land 
below after a particular model, every city, town, village or tribal 
territory being so divided into squares as to make the map of 
the earth correspond to the map of the sky, each part or square 
being sacred to a particular divinity, national or tutelar. Even 
the land divisions were modeled after and corresponded to the 
divisions of the sky. Every city or town, or the entire terri- 
tory, was divided into squares, which made each a great temple, 
the chief residence of the divinity being in the center of all. 
The four divine regions of the Chaldeans were not only the 
abodes of the gods, but were the places where the gods and men 
met together. The Chaldean monarch was called the king of 
the four regions of heavens, having his seat of empire in the 
central region, while the central square in the map or chart sym- 
bolized the “soul of the world” exactly as in China the palace of 
the celestial empire was in the center of a great square and the 
throne was surrounded by nine terraces, which symbolized the 
heavens and the horizon. 

7. The peopling of the sky with personal divinities was another 
element in the sky worship, which was everywhere the same. 
Sabzeanism in America always carried the thought up into the sky 
and made the spaces there to be peopled by supernatural powers 
and divinities, though the divinities differed according to the 
locality. With the ruder tribes these divinities were animal 
fetiches; with the more advanced they were personal divinities, 
similar to those persons who had been warriors and kings, and 
great men, culture heroes. A very great resemblance exists 
between the native American mythology and that which pre- 
vailed in classic lands, though the names and exploits of the 
heroes differ greatly. There was no such character as Hercules 
known in America. These heroes became national divinities. 
With many of the nations there was a tendency to make an 
axis, which supported the sky, pass through the center of their 
habitat. 

8. Through this conception of the sky being the place where 
divinities and men met together, there came to be a very singu- 





on the Chaldeans the sky was regarded as a boat, which was not a common boat, 
but was called Kuta, something like a basket. The space below was the earth, which was 
flat and surrounded by water. 
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lar standard of kinship and of child training. As in the case 
of totemism, the child was introduced into the clan and tribe at 
birth, always taking the name and sign from the mother, rather 
than the father, but received its individual name after fasts and 
dreams, and particular ceremonies by which it came under the 
care and guardianship of a particular animal divinity, so in the 
case of Sabzeanism the child must pass through certain ordeals 
and ceremonies, in order to partake of the supernatural gifts, the 
emblems of the nature powers and the heavenly bodies being 
very prominent in the ceremonies.. One could not find his proper 
position in the “cosmos” until he had passed through the doors of 
the heavenly houses and touched the boundaries of the sky, and 
apprehended his dependence upon the nature divinities. 

g. The prevalence of sacred mysteries and secret societies is 
owirg to the sky worship as much as to any other cause. As 


Fig. 1.—Horos Weighing the Soul before Osirus. 


in totemism, the animal divinities visited the lodges and bestowed 
supernatural gifts upon the candidates, the priest shooting the 
charm or power into the body trom the medicine bag, so the 
divinities of the sky were supposed to visit the lodges or kivas, 
or sweat houses, and bestow the heavenly gifts. These were 
sometimes symbolized by the plumed serpent as a rain god. 

10. The system of divination and magic was connected with 
sky worship. This system was very extensive at the east, and 
prevailed in Central America. It is supposed to have introduced 
the calendar system and the hieroglyphics, but covered these with 
an air of mystery and made them difficult to understand, in order 
that the power of the priests might be kept over the people. 

11. Another interesting feature of Sabzanism was that it 
guarded the door to the future life, and held the passage between 
the present and the future. In Egypt and the east there was an 
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especial tradition in reference to the state of darkness or of light, 
the passage of the soul across the water, the weighing of the 
soul* and the reading of the records and the judgments of the 
divinity. See Fig. 1. The ceremonies at death had regard to 
this belief. So in all lands, and among all tribes who had reached 
the condition of sky worshipers, there was a similar belief. The 
destiny of the soul hereafter was in the hands of those who offer 
the sacrifices and who had access to the celestial spaces, 


12. The most important feature of sabzeanism in America was 
the system of orientation. This resulted in peculiar supersti- 
tions about the cardinal points, the sacred colors, the number 
four, the different elements, the nature powers, the various styles 
of the calendar system, the customs of house-building in stages, 
and connected with this also were many of the customs, feasts, 
dances, religious ceremonies, dramatizations, sand paintings, even 
personal decorations and ornaments. Orientation was the all 
important factor in the symbolism of sky worship. Such was 
the character of sabzeanism or sky worship as it existed in Amer- 
ica. Such were the elements of which it was composed. Let 
us then look to the various illustrations or exhibitions, as found 
in different localities on this continent. 


I. Let us first take up the customs and the traditions found 
among the Indian tribes of the Mississippi Valley. In these we 
discover a sky worship which introduced an elaborate symboli- 
cal geography and many sacred mysteries, and at the same time 
gave great significance to their customs and traditions, and so 
made them especially worthy of study. 1. We begin with the 
Mandans, a tribe of Indians now extinct, but which once had an 
elaborate symbolism which seems to have been based upon sky 
worship. Catlin, the celebrated painter, has described their 
customs and dances, and the initiation of their warriors. He 
was impressed with the resemblance of their traditions to the 
Scripture story of the creation and the deluge, and has described 
the sacred lodge as a “big canoe,” and compared one of the charac- 
ters to the Noah of the Scriptures. The ceremony itself was pre- 
ceded by a great dance or feast, in which the story of the creation 
was dramatized, but mingled with other symbols and customs 
which were peculiar to the Mandans themselves. The mystery 
lodge, which Catlin calls the big canoe, was kept closed during 
the year, but at a particular season and a particular day of the 
year it is opened for the initiatory ceremony.t In this sacred 





*The weighing of the soul of the dead is represented in the figure. It will be noticed 
that there are animal-headed divinities clothed as priests, that the chief divinity is crowned 
and sitting upon a throne, that there is an altar before the throne. The ibex-headed 
divinity is reading the record, the mourning wife stands at a distance; there are hiero- 
glyphics on the walls, with serpents’ heads above the room, or judgment hall. A similar 
scene is presented in Figure 2, ‘This comes from the ancient Chaldeans. 

+ The people keep no record of the days and weeks, though the story of the creation 
and the deluge and the history of the people were mingled with the nature worship, and 

re-enacted in the dramatizatien. 
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drama the first scene was as follows: A strange person, painted 
with white clay, covered with a robe of four white wolf-skins, 
wearing a splendid head-dress of two raven-skins, carrying in 
his left hand a large pipe, which he guards sacredly, approaches 
the mystery lodge and opens it. On the next morning he leads 
the young men who are candidates into the lodge, and introduces 
them to the medicine man, the master of ceremonies, and pre- 
sents to him the medicine pipe*, and afterward disappears. 


In the lodge were four articles of great veneration. They 
were sacks in the shape of large tortoises, which contained 
waters from the four corners of the world, very ancient; the 
water had been contained in them since the “settling down of 
the waters.” Outside of the lodge there were strange ceremonies, 
as follows: eight men, divided into four pairs, took their positions 
on the four sides of the big canoe, representing the four cardinal 
points, each having buffalo horns on his head and hair on his 
feet, with a rattle in his right hand and a white rod or staff in 
his left hand, and carrying on 
his back a bunch of green 
willow boughs.{ These rep- 
resented the cardinal points. 
Between each group was an- 
other figure engaged in the 
same dance, with a similar staff 
and rattle, wearing a kilt of 
eagle’s quills and a splendid : 
edim. Theta « “~*Oer atom 
two of them were painted black, with white spots, to represent 
the firmament, or night, and the white spots to represent the 
stars. Two were painted red, with white streaks, to repre- 
sent the day and the ghosts which the morning rays were 
chasing away. These persons carry on a dance in the pres- 
ence of the whole people. On the first day they dance once 
to each of the cardinal points, on the second day twice, on the 
third day three times, and on the fourth day four times. By the 
side of the “big canoe” are two men with the skins of grizzly 
bears thrown over them, which are approached by two men who 
represent bald eagles. The bears are continually growling for 
food, but the bald eagles dart upon them and carry. away their 
food. At the end of the dances the evil spirit appears, strangely 
clad, painted black, with white rings, white around his mouth 
and red teeth, having a hideous appearance, and giving the most 
frightful shrieks and screams, and dashes through the village and 
enters the terrified group. But the master of ceremonies holds 
the medicine pipe before him and holds him immovable under 











*Medicine pipe, craft symbol. 
Tif tortoise was the common symbol for the earth. 
Willow, emblem of the spring 
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his charm. He is finally driven off and disappears in the west. 
All of these are represented in the painting and are copied into 
the plate, which, if studied, will reveal the prominence of the 
symbolism in the dances and festivals. 

The initiation of the warriors follows this ceremony. It wasa 
fearful ordeal, for it was attended with great sufferings. The 
flesh from each shoulder and from each breast was cut, and 
skewers placed under it; cords lowered from the top of the lodge 
were fastened to the skewers; the body was raised by these and 
suspended from the ground, and then was turned faster and faster 
until, by fainting under the agony, the person hung apparently a 
still and lifeless corpse, and the medicine bag drops from his 
hand, and he is finally let down. As soon as he has strength 
enough to rise on his hands and feet he drags his body around 
the lodge, and places the fore-finger and the little finger of the 
lett hand on the rude altar, to be chopped off with a blow of the 
hatchet, as a sacrifice to the Great Spirit. After this the buffalo 
skulls and weights are attached to the flesh and they were pre- 
pared for the last race, which consisted in their dragging their 
bodies with all possible speed around the big canoe, until their 
muscles gave way and they were freed from the weights. The 
dance is more symbolic than the initiatory ceremonies, yet both 
were significant.* See Plates, 

That sky worship was involved in this rite will be shown by 
the fact that the symbols of the light and darkness, four points 
of the compass, the seasons, the stars, rays of the sun, of the 
earth, the sky, the life of man and beast, were made prominent 
in the ceremony, all of them being significant of supernatural 
beings who presided over the nature powers and the celestial 
spaces, This will be seen from the following circumstances which 
attended the strange forms, and which seemed to have allusion 
to the sky divinities and the celestial spaces: Four men are se- 
lected by the Nu-mohk-muck-a-nah, “the first or only man,” to 
cleanse and prepare the medicine lodge for the occasion—one he 
calls from the orth part of the village, one from the east, one 
from the south, and one from the west.’ The four sacks of water, 
in the form of large tortoises, resting on the floor of the lodge 
and before described, would seem to be typical of the four divis- 
ions of the earth, and also the four buffalo, and the four human 
skulls resting on the floor of the same lodge, the four couples of 
dancers in the “full dance,” as before described, and also the four 
intervening dancers in the same dance, and the /our sacrifices of 
black and blue cloths over the door of the medicine lodge sym- 
bolized the divisions of the sky. The colors with which the 





*The candidates were often left insensible, but finally arise and retire from the camp. 
The perseverance in enduring torture was probably owing to a superstition about the dream 
god, for to flinch was to forfeit the favor of the guardian spirit or tutelary divinity. By 
persevering, the candidate not only retained his position in the tribe as a warrior, but was 
introduced to the realm of the sky divinities. 
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bodies were decorated symbolized the colors of the sky; other 
objects symbolize the different elements, and the whole ceremony 
was a dramatization under the lead of a secret society, not only 
of the creation and the deluge, but also of the traditions about 
the animal gods and the supernatural divinities which ruled the 
earth and the sky. 

2. We notice that the same superstitions prevailed among the 
Eskimos and the Ojibwas. In the belief of the Ojibwas there is 
a place of shadows, a hereafter and a shadowy spirit; each per- 
son also had a guardian spirit, or tutelar demon, who appears, 
after a fast of a number of days, in a dream, generally in the 
shape of a bird or animal. The future course of life is marked 
out by the dream, exactly as in the ancient world it was marked 
out by the horoscope, or the situation of the stars. There is a 
chart which represents the sky worship of the Ojibwas. In this 
we find the mida tree, which symbolized the spiritual power, 
the wabeno tree, the great spirit filling all space with his beams 
and lighting the world by the halo of his head. The hawk is 
the guardian spirit, the charmed arrow, the sacred dish, the 
stuffed crane, the ghost lodge. The great spirit begins and ends 
the chant. This first figure was that of a bird in the lodge, the 
last is a figure of the face, or sun, under the arch uf the sky.* 

3. The tribes situated in the Gulf States also had a system of 
symbolism which was based upon sky worship and which intro- 
duced a symbolical geography into their village and influenced 
even their architecture and the arrangements of their houses, 
tribal organizations, their feasts and dances. The following is 
the description given by Bartram of their public square and 
council house: “The public square is the highest part of the 
town. It consists of four square buildings ot one story, so as to 
form an exact rectangle, covering half an acre. One of these is 
the council house, where the chief or Mico decides cases and 
receives ambassadors, This building is divided into two parts, 
the back part perfectly dark, with three small arched apertures 
opening into it. This is a sanctuary, where they deposit all the 
sacred things, the imperial standard, the calumet, rattles. The 
front of the building is divided into three apartments. The 
pillars supporting the front are formed in the likeness of speckled 
serpents climbing upwards. The other buildings which compose 
the square are decorated with paintings, sculptures and hiero- 
glyphics, men having heads of some kind of animals, bear, wolf, 
fox, turkey, ducks and deer, and again these creatures have 
human heads. The rotunda is different from the public square; 
this is built upon a conical mound and has a conical roof. 





*Another chart has been furnished by Dr. W. H. Hoffman, which represented the cre- 
ation by an “orientated” circle, the initiation by four rectangular lodges, also orientated, 
their entrances guarded by serpents and animals, the “end of life’ by a circle, and the 
Ma a : a by a square lodge, and a circle for a “ghost lodge,’’ and the path of the dead 

etween them. 
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There is, in the center of it, a post or pillar, Around this post 
the spiral circle of faggots was placed, the circle of faggots turn- 
ing from right to left, extending to a distance of ten or twelve 
feet from the center, rising a foot or eighteen inches from the 
ground. This spiral circle was lighted at the time of an opening 
of the council. The blaze creeps around the center pillar, follow- 
ing the course of the sun, illuminating the entire chamber. 
When the fire burns out the council ceases. After the illumina- 
tion takes place the warriors are seated on their sofas in three 
ranks, the king in front and the young warriors to the rear. 
The great war chief’s seat is to the left hand of the king, the 
elders and head men to the right. The king smokes the great 
pipe, puffing the whiff to the four cardinal points. It is then 
carried to the different persons and smoked by them in turn.”* 


The account which Bartram has given of one of the dances is 
very suggestive. The dance was held in the rotunda. In this 
dance the musicians were seated near the great pillar, where was 
the central fire, but around the building was a row of seats, one 
above the other, like an amphitheater. A*company of girls, hand 
in hand, dressed in clean, white robes, and ornamented with beads, 
began to sing their responses in a gentle, low, sweet voice, and 
formed themselves in a semicircular file or line in two ranks, back 
to back, facing the spectators and musicians, moving slowly 
round andround. Afterward a company of young braves, painted 
and ornamented with silver bracelets, gorgets and wampum, 
moccasins and high waving plumes in their diadems, formed 
themselves in a semi-circle or rank. There was something sin- 
gular and diverting in their step and motion. The motion began 
in one end of the semi-circle, the dancers rising up and down, 
and continued to the other end. At the same time, and in the 
same motion, the dancers moved obliquely, so that a revolving 
circle was formed by the complex movement. At stated times 
a grand or universal movement instantly occurred, each rank 
turning to right and left, taking each other’s places, accompanied 
with a sudden and universal elevation of the voice in a shrill, 
sharp whoop. Whether the motion of the heavenly bodies was 
symbolized by this dance or not, it was a very significant cere- 
mony and one which was carried out with great exactness and 
managed with inconceivable alertness and address. Bartram 
gives no interpretation of the dance or of the arrangement of 
the houses or villages, or of the other customs which he observed, 
but we imagine that all of these buildings were orientated and 
arranged after the model of the celestial spaces, that the rotunda 
symbolized the dome of the sky and the spiral fire symbolized 
the motion of the sky, that the dances even symbolized the 
opening and the shutting of the day, and that the system of sky 





*See p. 365, Bartram’s Travels. 
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worship will account for all these customs and ceremonies. We 
have no record that there were secret societies and sacred mys- 
teries among these tribes, but a natural inference is that all of 
these ceremonies were under the direction of such a society. 
There is no doubt that there was an esoteric significance to all 
these customs and that they embodied the myths and traditions 
which had regard to the sky divinities, myths which resemble 
those held by the Cherokees. 

II. We next turn to the ancient Mound-builders. We have 
already referred to different religious systems which prevailed 
among them.* Wehave shown that animal worship or totemism 
prevailed in one district; fire worship in another; the water cult 
in another; the moon cult in another, and the solar cult in still 
another. The thought now before us is that sky worship was 
the predominant religion of the Mound-builders and these local 
cults were the component 
parts of the more general 
system: 1. As evidence of 
this we would refer to the 
relics which have been dis- 
covered in the mounds, es- 
pecially those situated in 
the Ohio Valley and the 
Gulf States, a region which 
was occupied by the sun 
worshipers. Among these 
relics we notice many shell 
gorgets in which there are 
circles, and in the circles, 
discs and dots and cres- 
cents, the arrangement of 
the figures on the concave shell gorgets suggesting the thought 
that there was an attempt to make them represent a map of the 
sky with the sun, moon and stars filling the four celestial spaces, 
See Fig. 3. There are coiled serpents with the bodies divided 
into four parts by concentric circles, other concentric circles 
forming the eye, the concave filled with various arches (see 
Fig. 4) suggesting that there was a hidden astrology contained 
in them. There are also spider gorgets which have circles and 
crosses and bars upon the back, zigzag lines between the mandi- 
bles, all of them symbols of the nature powers, the number four 
being preserved, and the whole arrangement making them. sug- 
gestive of a chart, The same may be said of the bird gorgets, 
though in these the spaces are rectangles rather than circles. They 
are all suggestive of a symbolical geography which had to do 
with the sky as well as the earth. 

Our supposition is that they represent the motion of the 


*See book on Mound-builders. 





Fig. $.—Mound-builders’ Map of the Sky. 
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heavenly bodies, the order of the seasons, the points of the 
compass, the division of the sky, the four elements—fire, earth, 
air and water, the celestial spaces, the nature powers, and possi- 
bly a calendar system. These symbols are rude and present the 
subject in a primitive stage, but they are constantly suggesting 
thoughts of the customs of the more advanced races and remind 
us of the marvelous things contained in eastern mythology. We 
have already shown that they contain the same symbols which 
are embodied in the various calendar wheels and sacrificial stones 
of Mexico, as well as those which are found upon the inscribed 
tablets of the ancient cities of Central America, for the crosses, 
circles, serpents, figures of the tree, birds, masks, human figures, 
which are found rudely drawn upon the disks and gorgets and 
tablets, apparently have the same significance as those contained 
in the more advanced works of art, and represent the same 
general system. The temptation is to read into these lines, the 
symbols which developed with 
such great variety in the east, 
and to imagine that the serpent 
whose folds surrounded the 
earth and formed the ocean 
was symbolized in the serpent 
gorget; that the Nile key 
or Egyptian tau was symbol- 
ized in the spider gorget; the 
triskelis or revolving wheel, 
which symbolized the revolu- 
tion of the sky, and the fire 
generator or suastika, which 
is also an oriental symbol, 
were contained in other gor- 

Fig. 4.—Serpent of the Horizon. gets. We can say, at least, 
that there is such a correspondence between these symbols and 
the oriental myths as to lead us to trace out a “map of the heavens” 
in these rude disks and gorgets, for we recognize in these figures 
of serpents and spiders analogies to the dragons, beetles, and 
tortoises which are seen in the maps of the heavens elsewhere, 
while the arrangement of the circles, crescents and crosses are 
almost identical, and suggest the same myths. 





An astronomical significance may be given to the winged and 
masked creatures which are engraved upon the copper plates. 
These resemble, in some respects, the winged figures common 
among the Cliff-dwellers and Pueblos of the west, and at the 
same time remind us of the winged creatures which were found 
by M. Habel engraved upon the sculptured stones of Gautemala. 
There was the same combination of birds’ claws and beaks, with 
human bodies and limbs (see Fig. 5), the symbol of the sun 
being as plain upon the shell gorgets as upon the sculptured 
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stones, though the flames are absent. It is probable that these 
represented the sky divinities, the wings filled with arches sym- 
bolizing the spaces above and the clouds, the birds’ beaks and 
claws symbolizing the bird of the sky, the human form perhaps 
symbolizing the personal divinities. The same may be said of 
the dancing figures, for there are zigzag lines upon some of the 
taces, and there are masks in their hands, and there are circles 
surrounding them, showing that the lightning and the operations 
of the sky were symbolized by them, for masks are the signs of 
transformation ; the dancers are transformed into birds and ani- 
mals, and again into men and warriors, and yet they personate 
the divinities as well as the nature powers. 


The same interpretation may be given to the human figures, 
whose limbs are so strangely contorted and end in birds’ claws, 
bodies divided into links and circles, head in the shape of a 
corona, ears formed by perforated loops, arms curiously doubled 
and jointed, numerous per- 
forations at the joints (see 
Fig. 5), the space in the shell 
being filled with loops and 
other figures. These symbol- 
ize the sky divinities. The 
presence of shell masks with 
the tattooed human face upon 
them in the mounds conveys 
the idea that there was an as- 
sociation of the burial of the 
dead with the system of sky 
and sun worship, for the cus- 
tom prevailed among the 
Aleuts to put a mask over the 
tace of a dead person when it 
was laid away, as it was sup- 
posed to be going on a journey 
to the land of the spirits. A Fig. 5.—Arched Heavens Personijied. 
similar interpretation has been given to the faces with open 
mouths. These faces are attended with sun symbols, sun circles, 
birds’ heads, symbols of the cardinal points, suggesting that the 
soul had departed to the celestial spaces. The fact that shells and 
disks on which were inscribed symbols of the sonl were deposited 
with the body at the time of burial shows that there was a con- 
nection between the native astrology and the future state. The 
soul which was so surrounded by the nature powers and the 
solar universe was to be introduced to the celestial spaces after 
death. Hence the symbol must be piaced near the body, that 
the soul might take these as the doors or the patterns of the 
supernatural realm. This was the underlying thought with the 
sacred mysteries and the secret societies 
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2. It may be said also of the mounds themselves, especially those 
upon the Ohio River, that they contain the many astrological 
symbols, singly and in combination, the same as the relics do. 
We find in them circles, crescents, squares, concentric circles, 
crosses, horse-shoes, platforms, altars, avenues, so related to one 
another and to the relics which are contained in them as to con- 
vince us that they were designed to be symbols of sky worship. 
The uniformity of the figures and of the areas contained in the 
sacred enclosures, as well as of the measurements of the walls 
surrounding them, has been noticed by all the surveyors, for 
the circles are perfect circles and the squares are perfect squares. 
It has not been held that this perfection of the figures was 
anything more than accidental, but the correspondence between 
the earth-works and the relics convinces us that these were 





99S See 
Fig. 6.—Symbol of the Sun—Spiral Path, Embossed Figure on the Ground. 


all directed by symbolical geography; for the sacred enclosures 
and the platforms within them were orientated, and that on this 
account the pavements and altars contained in the mounds were 
constructed in the shape of circles and crescents, and the conical 
mounds had spiral paths and circular ditches about them. See 
Fig. 6. The earth-works surrounding their villages, sacrificial 
and burial places were constructed after the patterns which seem 
to represent the map of the sky, on a large scale, and everything 
about them was put under the protection of the sun divinity. 
In fact, we recognize the-circles, crosses and crescents, and ser- 
pents and birds represented by the earth-works and in the relics 
as the different parts of one great system, of which the earth- 
works were the symbols. 

3. Weare led by these symbols to draw the comparison between 
the earth-works here and the standing stones and monuments of 
Great Britain, for there are many analogies between them, though 





*The crescent pavements made from miga scales surrounded a circular altar, in which 
offerings had been made to the sun. See book on Mound-builders. 
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the identity of the symbols is difficult to prove. Others have 
noticed the symbolism contained in these different works. Mr. 
W. F. Maurice has described the circles at Stonehenge and 
Avebury. See Fig. 9. Speaking of Stonehenge, he says: The 
number of stones in the outer circle is thirty, and of the inner 
circle is twelve, and the single stone, or obelisk, in the center. 
He says that the remarkable numbers one hundred, sixty, thirty, 
twelve, constantly occurring, unavoidably bring to our recollec- 
tion great periods of astronomy, the sothic cycle, century, the 
months, thirty days, twelve signs of the zodiac; five is the multi- 
ple of most of these numbers. He compares Stonehenge to the 
circle at Biscawen, a circular temple, consisting of nineteen stones, 
distant from each other twelve feet, having one in the center 
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higher than the rest. Nineteen is a sacred number, He says: 
“All circular monuments, especially those consisting of columns 
or standing stones, were meant as representatives of the sun, or 
the revolution of the sun in its orbit. The temple was uncovered, 
resembling the temples of the ancient Persians. He compares 
Stonehenge to the circular temple at Rollrich, which is the same 
size, and which he calis the Druids’ wheel or circle. The Druids, 
not less than the Brahmins, adored the sun in a circular dance. 
The Gauls imitated the sun by turning the body around while 
engaged in their devotions, The Phoenicians made their chil- 
dren pass through the fire and worship the sun as a divinity. In 
Scandinavia the gods were worshiped partly in the open air and 
in groves, or in places encompassed by a circle of big stones. 
The Druids celebrated their solemnities at the solstices. It is 
said that they used the stones which cover their dolmens as their 
altars, and sacrificed human victims upon these. It is noticeable 
that the modern archzologists are tracing out a remarkable 
system of solstitial orientation in the works at Stonehenge, show- 
ing that the adytum or altar was open in a line with the monolith 
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at “Friar’s heel,” and was so arrange that the light of the solstitial 
sun at its rising should strike across this monolith and shine 
into the innermost part of the temple, where the sacrifices took 
lace. 
. These show that sky worship was contained in the works of 
Great Britain and that symbolical geography has left a map of 
itself on that soil. We have in this country very few standing 
stones, though the dolmens, stone circles and other symbolic 
works of Peru resemble very much those of Great Britain, and 
are supposed to represent the same system. The earth-works of 
the Ohio Valley have many features that are analogous, yet as 
they are constructed entirely of earth, no standing stones and 
no system of solstitial orientation has been discovered, we must 
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Fig. 8 —Place of Sacrifice and Map of the Sky.* 





leave it as an open question whether they are to be traced to the 
influence of a transmitted cult, or were the result of an aborig- 
inal religion which developed in parallel lines. The resemblances 
are certainly very striking. 

Mr. A. L. Lewis, the English archeologist, has compared 
the standing stones of Avebury, Stone Henge, Arbor Lowe and 
Stanton Drew, and has brought out the fact that all of these 
works contain circles, avenues, horse-shoes, “coves and altars,” 
which were sacred to the sun, the very combinaticn of these 
being suggestive of the astrological system of the east, The'circles 
differ from one another in the number and size of the standing 
stones, in the diameter of the circles, the length of the avenues 





*Orientation and sky worship are shown by this cut, for the four concentric circles sym- 
bolize the four celestial spaces, the avenues in the shape of a cross symbolize the cardinal 
points, the = path symbolizes the motion of the sun and the mounds symbolize the 
sun itself. Thus Fo ony of sacrifice to the sun was in reality surrounded by ali the symbols 

f sky worship, and the earth-works contained the same map of the sky as the shell gor- 
ets, showing that the same system was embodied in the maps and in the relics. 
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and the arrangement of the circles, but they are nearly all alike 
in that they were solstitially orientated. The circle at Avebury 
had a diameter of eleven hundred feet, and is the “largest circle 
of stones in the world.” It has associated with it a pyramid 
mound or cone at Silbury Hill, which is the “largest artificial 
mound” of Europe. The avenues which Stukeley thought rep- 
resented a great serpent is about a mile long, and may possibly 
have been so designed. Inside of this large circle are two other 
circles, both three hundred feet in diameter. The “cove” is in 





Fig.9.—Stone Hénge Restored * 


the center of the northern circle and faces the sun at its “mid- 
summer rising.” Stone Henge also has a circle surrounded by 
a ditch and bank, the circle being one hundred feet in diameter 
and the ditch and bank three hundred feet. Inside of the outer 
circle 1s another of small stones, and inside of this five triliths 
arranged in the form of a “horse-shoe,” the horse-shoe, forty- 
four feet wide, opening to the northeast. Inside of the horse- 
shoe is a flat stone, seventeen feet long, called the “altar stone.” 
The avenue leads in a northeasterly direction eighteen hundred 
feet, and the stone called the “friar’s heel” is inside the avenue, 
one hundred feet distant from the circle. The circle at Arbor 
Lowe consists of an oval ring one hundred and twenty-six by 





*The four circles, including the five triliths, can be seen in the cut. 
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one hundred and fifteen feet, surrounded by a ditch and embank- 
ment, with two entrances, one to the southeast and one to the 
northwest. Within the oval are the remains of a “cove” formed 
of standing stones, like those at Avebury and Stone Henge. 
The avenue which leads toward Gibb Hill was once supposed to 
give the form of a serpent to the monument, but the entrance 
resembles that at the Kennet avenue at Avebury, and is in the 
same direction. The works at Stanton Drew consist of three 
separate circles, arranged in line with a “cove” or trilith like 
those. at Avebury and Arbor Lowe, arranged in such a way that 
a line in the direction ot the northeast would pass through the 
center of the great circle. Here there is also a great single 
stone like the “friar’s heel” at Stone Henge. The conclusion 
which Mr, Lewis draws from the study of all these works is that 
the stone circles, which are more numerous and larger in Britain 
than in any other part of Europe, were devoted to the worship 
of the sun and “perhaps of the stars.” They were erected on a 
plan and were placed so that the circle would have a position 
with regard to some massive stone, or some prominent hill, or 
group of three hills, that the sun would shine over these into 
the circle and strike upon the altar inside of the “cove” at the 
time of its rising at the summer solstice. Now whether these 
circles can be regarded as furnishing any “map of the sky,” or 
any symbolical geography, the resemblance between them and 
the circles, horse-shoes, crosses and other symbols contained in 
the earth-works of Ohio is certainly very striking. 


III. Sky worship existed among the Pueblos and Cliff-dwell- 
ers and their descendants the Zunis and Moquis. There was 
associated with it a system of orientation and an extensive cal- 
endar system, also secret societies and many sacred ceremonies 
and a symbolical geography which is very surprising. It is 
very interesting to follow out the system as it existed here. 
Various authors have been engaged in the study of it and they 
have brought out manv interesting facts. Among these may 
be mentioned Mr. Frank Cushing, Mr. James Stevenson, Mrs. 
Matilda C. Stevenson, Mr. Walter Fewkes and Dr. Washing- 
ton Matthews. 

Mr.:Frank Cushing has given us many facts in reference to 
this. He says, the chief point in the horizon was the east and 
all other points were arranged with relerence to this. The 
points were arranged lefiwardly and counted around the hori- 
zon on the fingers, the east the land of day, the west, the land 
of night, the north, the home of the master of gods. The zen- 
ith and the nadir were also worlds peopled by great gods; the 
middle was also a world by itself, thus making seven divisions 
of the sky and the earth. The middle was occupied by animals 
and men. The gods of the several regions were represented 
by the elders of clans, the elders of the north being in special 
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favor with the gods, and so the first in rank. Next to these 
were the elders of the west. The divinities or fetiches of the dif- 
ferent clans had their rank according to the points of the com- 
pass, those of the north being first. 

The order of all the dances must accord with this arrange- 
ment. Each region must be represented by appropriate lead- 
ers, clan leaders. The north, west, south, east, upper and lower, 
each region having a house for the gods. The dances were 
celebrated at the different seasons and by the different clans, 
their order being fixed by the precedence which the gods of the 
region above had over each other, the rank of the gods and the 
order of the dances following the cardinal points from right to 
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Fig. 10—Circle, Crescents and Square ut Hupeton, showing the Sy..bolism of the Region 


left. ‘The Zunis also had kivas which were consecrated to these 
gods. In each of the cities or pueblos in the Gila valleys were 
temple kivas in which the chambers were arranged in a circuit, 
the doorways leading around from the east to the center, the 
northern and southern chambers being twice as large as the 
others to represent the upper and lower regions. 

These temple kivas were strongholds, storehouses and homes 
of the priest rulers of each of the pueblos, as well as a place ot 
sacred assembly, but embodied in themselves the six houses of 
the gods with the center making seven. The temple of Vira- 
cocha, Peru, was built on the same plan and probably owed its 
origin to the sequence of the cardinal points, similar to that of 
the Zunis. ‘The ceremonial diagram in the prayer meal of the 
seven ancient spaces shows a four-fold circuit of entrance. Seven 
chambers in the diagram. The first entrance is at the north 
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and the last at the seventh or middle. The consecration of the 
field of the Zunis, the corn hills have a similar distribution, the 
yellow corn at the north, blue corn for the west, red corn for 
the south, white for the east, speckled for the zenith, black for 
the nadir and variegated for the middle. This location accord- 
ing to the cardinal points, of corn hills, kivas, sacred chambers 
and the sacred spaces was very ancient and prevailed among 
the Zunis more sensibly than any other tribe. The seven cities 
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Fig. 11.—Sky Divinities of the Zunis. 


of Cibola are supposed to have been built according to the same 
arrangement, for in these the totems of the north dwelt in a vil- 
lage by themselves, those of the west in another, of the south 
in another, and so of the eastern, upper and lower, whilst those 
of the middle dwelt in another town apart from all the rest, 
itself subdivided into wards or septs (as in modern Zuni), itself 
also the tribal head—ceremonially ruling all the rest, yet ruling 
through proto-priestly representatives of and from all the rest 
in due order of precedence; only, here in the midmost place, 
these were under the Sun or Father-Proto-priest, and the Seed 
or Mother-Proto-priestess in at least all religious and cere- 
monial concerns. 

The idols of the Zunis exhibit the same symbolism as do the 
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sacred ceremonies. In these we see the arches of the sky, the 
turrets of the clouds, the feathers of the wind, the {colors, the 
signs of the different quarters of the sky, the crosses of the car- 
,dinal points, the pictures of the celestial houses, the male and 
female divinities who presided over the houses and were the 
creators and ancestors of the people, each line and color of each 
idol having a hidden significance. See Fig. 11. 

In reference to orientation, the Tusayan Indians of Arizona 
place their sacred or world divisions on an angle of from torty- 
five to fifty degrees west of north, and construct their kivas 
accordingly, resembling the well-known placement of the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian temples, obliquely to the cardinal points, the 
angles instead of the sides facing north, west, south and east. 
The arbitrary placing of the world quarters was carried further 
by the ancient Incas, as shown by the orientation of Cuzco than 
by any other people, except the Chinese. The sun was the all- 
important factor in the universe, the maker of day and the 
renewer ot light. 

The seven ancient spaces were sometimes symbolized in the 
ceremonial diagrams, which were made on the floor with prayer 
meal, six chambers or houses being arranged around a central 
one. What is most singular, the ground plan of the ruins of 
Casa Grande showsa similar arrangement around a central room. 
This conveys the idea that there may have been a knowledge 
of the solstitial sun and an arrangement of the chambers or 
rooms in the villages so as to catch the rays of the rising sun. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Stephens and Walter Fewkes that the 
four cardinal points of the Moquis are determined by the sum- 
mer and winter solstices. The first point toward the north is 
determined by the notch on the horizon from which the sun sets 
at the summer solstice, the second west by its setting in the 
winter, the third by its rising in winter, and the fourth by its 
rising in the summer. This brings the arrangement into har- 
mcny with the one with which Mr. Cushing has described, 
though it gives a different explanation. 

The following “creation” myth has been given by Mrs. Steven- 
son: ‘When the people first came to this world they passed 
through four worlds, all in the interior, the passageway from 
darkness to light being through a large reed. They were pre- 
ceded by two local divinities who dwelt upon the mountains, the 
one a hideous looking creature, the other a being with snow 
white hair, probably the personifications of the rain and snow, 
or the black cloud and white cloud. One ot these descended 
the mountain and drew his foot through the sands. Immedi- 
ately a river flowed and a lake formed, and in the depths of 
the lake a group of white houses, constituting a village. There 
was a beliet that the spirits of the dead went to the beautiful 
village, and that there was a passageway through the moun- 
tains to the depths of the lake with four chambers, where the 
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priests of the divinities rest in their journey to the sacred waters. 
This myth is dramatized in a peculiar way in the kivas at the 
initiation of the children. 

The superstition is that no male child can after death enter 
the spirit lake or have access to the sacred village in its depths 
unless he receives the sacred breath of the spiritual divinities, 
the Sootike. There are accordingly persons appointed who 
are to appear at the ceremony of initiation of the children and 
represent the different parts of the sky. The first ceremony 
takes place in the open air by day. The priest of the sun enters 
the sacred plaza, draws the sacred square with the sacred meal, 
a yellow line in the east, a blue line in the west, a red line in 
the south. Along these lines the god-fathers pass, each one 
holding the god-child on his back. As he passes the line the 
“Sootike” strikes the child with a large bunch of Spanish bay- 
onets with such force at times as to draw tears to the eyes. 
These Sootike are persons appointed who are endowed with 
the breath and represent the different parts of the sky. The 
next ceremony takes place at night. In this the figure of a plumed 
serpent is introduced as a symbol of the rain god and carried 
by messengers of the sky divinities. They wear masks; those 
for the north, yellow; those for the west, blue; those for the 
south, red; those for the east, white; those tor the heavens, all 
colors; those for the earth, black. These come to the village 
after sundown. They carry a serpent made ot hide, about 
twelve feet long and eighteen inches through, the abdomen 
painted white, the back black with white stars. They pass 
through the town, visit each kiva and put the head of the ser- 
pent through the hatchway. This signifies the rain cloud pass- 
ing over the mountains and occasionally descending into the 
valleys, bringing water and rain to the villages. This cere- 
mony was a sacred drama which represents the different objects 
of nature, and takes place in the sacred kivas once in four years. 
An old priest stands and blows through the body of the serpent 
with a peculiar noise resembling that of a sea monster. The 
arrangement within the kiva is peculiar. The father of the sun 
sits upon a throne at the west end of the room. The high 
priest and priestess on either side of the throne. The war god 
sits at the left of the fire altar and feeds the sacred flames. The 
god-parents sit upon a stone ledge, which represents the third 
stage of the creation, each with a boy by his side on the ledge. 
Inside of the kiva are mounds of sand, on which are wands of 
feathers. Messengers of the north, east, south and west take 
these feathers, and go to each child and blow the sacred breath 
over the plumes into the mouth of the child. After this the 
feathered serpent appears. The high priest of the bow, of the 
sky, the priestess of the earth, ascend to the hatchway, holding 
a large earthen bowl to catch the water poured from the mouth 
of the serpent, Ko-lo-o-owit-si. Each god-father carries he 
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holy water to the boys to drink, and makes a gift of the bowl 
to the boy. After this the priests catch the seed which is sent 
from the abdomen of the serpent, in their blankets, and distrib- 
ute the seeds to all present. In the morning the boys are taken 
from their homes to a disiance from the village where they plant 
prayer plumes and make prayers to the sky divinities, the child 
repeating the prayers after the god-father. Here, then, we have 
the sky worship, as among the eastern tribes, and which has 
the same elements, a belief in the future, a dependence upon 
the powers of nature, the presence of divinities, the necessity of 
initiation into sacred rites in order to take the benefits of the 
nature powers. The imagery is all drawn from the mountains, 
lakes and rivers and the personification of the rain clouds and 
the snow. 





° 


EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 


By Wiiu1aM Cop.gey WIns.Low, Pu. D., Sc. D. 


Tue TEMPLE OF QUEEN HATASU continues to be a point of 
absorbing interest in archeological exploration. Dr. Naville’s 
work receives the unqualified encomiums of such critics as 
Professor Mahaffy in the /Vineteenth Century, the May number, 
for its highly scientific character. As a hieroglyphic scholar 
he is unsurpassed, and is now taking rank with the best practi- 
cal excavators of the day. The Egypt Exploration Fund is 
doing work inferior to nothing in which it has been engaged; 
and which, in connection with its archeological survey, merits 
ample support fromi the public. Zhe London Times observes 
of the Queen Hatasu site: “If the present undertaking can be 
carried through, the Egypt Exploration Fund will have the 
credit of promoting a unique monument to the select first rank 
of the spectacles ot Egypt, and its publications of the reliets 
and paintings, as well as all tre minor treasures found, and to 
be found, will be more complete and not less artistic than the 
magnificent volumes which French munificence has produced.” 

Dr. Hogarth writes of the hypostyle hall, now cleared of its 
rubbish heaps, that it is one of the best preserved remains of 
antiquity in Egypt. The star-spangled ceiling rests on twelve 
sixteen-sided columns, over fifteen feet high; right and left are 
brightly-painted funerary niches, and the main walls show scenes 
still brilliant in coloring. South of this hypostyle is a portico 
corresponding in everything but excellence of workmanship to 
the famous Punt portico on the south side of the central cause- 
way. It is very much ruined; the square pillars are only com- 
plete at the broken end, and very few of the architrave blocks 
or roofing slates are in position. The number of these fallen 
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masses of stone proved a great impediment to us, and we have 
been able this season only to clear the space between the west- 
ern rank of pillars and the wall. By so doing we have laid barea 
very interesting series of representations, concerning the pre- 
liminaries and circumstances of the birth of the queen. Her 
mother, Ahmes, appears, conducted by several divinities to the 
presence of Amen, and the god appears to her in the guise of 
her husband, Thothmes I., as in those well-known scenes in the 
Luxor Temple, relating to the birth of Amenhotep III. Much 
restoration has been done on this wall by Rameses II.; but the 
fine portraits of Ahmes herself have escaped his hand, and 
remain admirable examples of XVIIIth Dynasty art, both in 
moulding and coloring. ‘The inscriptions, though defaced, are 
fairly legible. Among the debris, which has lain since an early 
period on the court bounded by this portico, the hypostyle and 
the colonnade, we have found most of our small objects ot art 
in stone, ware, or paste. Not much statuary has been discovered; 
the best piece is the lower half of a kneeling statue of Senmut, 
the architect of the temple; and a very fine portrait head in 
sycamore wood, on a part of a mummy case, is worthy of 
special mention. Amulets, figurines, rings and scarabs, inscribed 
and uninscribed, have been discovered in considerable numbers; 
and in addition to countless separate beads, some fine necklaces 
of blue ware, still strung, with pendants attached, were found 
in the lowest layer of this deposit. Papyrus has been unearthed 
only in innumerable small fragments; the largest pieces have 
formed part of copies of the Book of the Dead. 


The initial volume of this undertaking, with its plates of the 
Altar Chamber, the Hall of Offerings and the Chapel of Thoth- 
mes III., will be a brilliant foretaste of what is to follow. Dr. 
Hogarth considers that when the excavation is complete results 
of value bearing on Egyptian art will be attained. 


The most dazzling discovery ever made in the valley of the 
Nile is that of M. de Morgan at Dashour, and perhaps it is the 
happiest hit ever vouchsated an archeologist in search of treas- 
ure. The treasures of jeweiry and gems in this Aladdin’s cave 
of the Usurtesens of the XIIth Dynasty are reckoned at six 
hundred thousand dollars in value. Now comes the question if 
the Louvre is to profit by this mine ot museum-wealth; for John 
Bull, on occupying Egypt, consigned all matters archeological 
to French control. Of course, Gizeh will have the pick; but 
when royal gems by the pint and pound turn up em masse there 
is enough and to spare, liberally. Historically, this magnificent 
outpour is of comparatively little value. Yet have the news- 
papers, naturally enough, been surcharged with so sensational 
a discovery. And we cannot blame the majority of Nile tourists 
if ¢he magnet at the Gizeh Museum is henceforth the Usurtesen 
showcase. The cry against fire must now include burglary. 
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Let the new museum, for which five hundred thousand dollars 
are appropriated, be secure both ways. 


As if fecund Egypt was not intended to have any respite 
archeologically, Dr. Petrie has exhumed at Kofo, the site of the 
ancient Coptos, three unique and crude statues of the god 
Khem, which he more than surmises are relics ot a period con- 
temporaneous with the stone age in Europe. They are shat- 
tered; have heads with ears and beards, but without a face, 
which was supplied by a mask; their arms are puny and dis- 
proportioned, and the legs form a single piece, with a groove to 
designate the division between them. The sawfish and sea 
shells engraved on one ot the tragments indicate that the people 
at Kofo came into Egypt from the Red Sea, particularly as it is 
the Nile end of the great caravan route. 


But Egypt, and now especially Great Britain, has another 
agitation. It is the proposed damming of the Nile and making 
an immense tract of Nubia into a reservoir, so that Egypt may 
not be watered too much at once, and too little (if at all) at 
another time. Aside from the destruction of monuments and 
sentimental considerations, is a scientific reason to my mind 
why vast forethought is needed. ‘“Egyptis the gitt of the Nile,” 
because of its alluvial deposits. If the waters at the overflow 
be dammed up for a distance of a hundred miles, and be dis- 
charged in small quantities through sluices, will the precious 
sediment accompany the water? Will not the alluvium so set- 
tle in the vast modern “Lake Moeris” that, even with machin- 
ery to stir up the “grounds,” comparatively little of the sedi- 
ment will reach Lower Egypt, and, at best, be poorly dis- 
tributed? To dam up so inconceivably vast a body of water 
means risk, as the breaking of any dam is not an impossibility. 
The humanitarian side of the question is not to be sneered at. 
Some say that the lands on both sides of the Nile for 150 miles 
above Philae will be submerged. The Nubians’ home is there 
—where will he go? Doubtless a barrage is sure to come, but 
woe to that man who thoughtlessly or carelessly selects the site 
and builds thereon. 


The volume “Ahnas,” just issued by the Fund, reflects credit 
upon the society, particularly in its fine plates to illustrate the 
site of the biblical Hanes (Isaiah 30: 4) and the Heracleopolis 
of the Greeks. It is not generally known that the palm-leaf 
column in Boston, and the one at the University of Pennsylvania 
are from this site. The Atlas of Ancient Egypt, now received, 
fully justifies my expectations (see THE ANTIQUARIAN for May, 
p. 169), and I commend it to all readers of these notes. 


The appointment of a secretary of the Fund, with an office, 
tor the United States has long been a necessity. I feel assured 
that Miss Mary B. Comyns is the right person in the right 
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place. Every subscriber of this magazine will find a welcome 
at the office in Boston, and he will see interesting pub.ications 
which may ensnare him to ownership in one of them. As our 
London office (37 Great Russell street) is opposite the British 
Museum, so our Boston office (15 Blagden street), adjoining the 
new Public Library, is “just across the way” from our museum. 
Similia Similibus. 





fa’ 
Vv 


EXPLORATIONS ON THE NORTHWEST COAST. 


Prot. George Davidson, of the United States coast and geo- 
detic survey, has recently given an address in Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, upon the early discoveries and explorations on the north- 
west coast of America. After thirty-five years’ service upon 
the coast he commenced to place upon record some of the re- 
sults of his personal examinations. He traced the earliest efforts 
of Ulloa, who reached a position about forty miles north of Cer- 
ros Island in 1539. Then in 1542-’43 Cabrillo and Ferello, in 
two vessels, struggled to depict the coast much farther north. 
Their highest land fall was Fort Foss in 38 degrees 18 minutes, 
although they got as high as 42 degrees, but were then far out 
at sea. In 1579 Francis Drake, whom the professor designated 
as the captain-general of freebooters, made his landfall about 
Cape Oxford and anchored in Chetko cove about 42 degrees 
and 3 minutes, whence he sailed to Francis Drake’s bay in lati- 
tude 38. There is a manuscript chart of Dudley’s in the royal 
museum of Munich which is evidently founded on Drake’s pani- 
tive and probably on his charts. 

In 1602-3 Vizcaino made thirty-two “plans” of the coast 
from Cape San Lucas to about lattitude 42 and the resulting 
general chart exhibits every headland, island and bay of impor- 
tance except San Francisco. His charts were only rediscovered 
in 1802. Then discovery rested 167 years to the land expedi- 
tion of Portula, who discovered the Bay of San Francisco. 

Particular stress was laid upon the capital work of Cook and 
Vancouver; and in a few sentences the professor connected 
Vancouver with the boundary question between British Colum- 
bia and Alaska; and then the chronometer longitude connection 
between Sitka and Tacoma. 

Tacoma is now being connected by telegraph longitude 
with the coast survey longitude stations and thereby by various 
steps directly with Greenwich, which is the prime meridian of 
most of the maritime nations. This longitude work is what 
Prof. Davidson and his colleague, C. H. Sinclair, are now 
doing.— Tacoma Ledger. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


By Tueopore F. Wricut, U. S. SECRETARY. 


On the fourteenth of May Mr. Bliss began work under the 
new firman permitting two years of work at Jerusalem, and our 
subscribers look forward eagerly for the beginning of a report 
in the July issue of the Quarterly Statement. It is a critical 
period in the work. So long as the government withheld its 
sanction, the information obtained through such work as was 
done by the monks in uncovering Bethesda has served to satisfy 
the public demand for light upon the historic past. The good 
Schick and the rest have sent valuable accounts of isolated dis- 
coveries made here and there in various unofficial ways. Thus 
for years the accumulation of information was gradual and 
informal. 

The permit to dig at Lachish changed this and turned all 
eyes to the practical test of a tell examined by the Fund for the 
first time. It was an anxious season, but the first announce- 
ments of Mr. Petrie’s discoveries showed that expectations 
would be realized. The further excavations conducted by Mr. 
Bliss set all doubts at rest, and any proposition by the Fund to 
open other tells, it permitted by the government, would have 
been received with satisfaction. 

Instead, however, of being told that some other Tell would 
be opened, we were startled with the news that a most gener 
ous permit had been given to work at Jerusalem itself, at th 
very spot deemed most important to the verification of Bibl 
history. What will be the result? Of course no one can tell® 
and we can wait for the information as it is given out; but we, 
can see beforehand that the future of the Fund hangs on tne 
issue of this undertaking. If much be brought to light, the 
work will go on here and there for many years with govern- 
mental sanction and the aid of Bible lovers everywhere; but, if 
no results be obtained now, a deep disappointment will settle 
down like an extinguisher upon our present zealous interest. 

What then are the chances? I do not hesitate to say that 
they are wholly favorable. The modern wall of Jerusalem runs 
across the hills of Zion. The older wall ran round its brow. 
Weak in a military estimate, the present wall has left outside of 
the city the very ground to be excavated. Had the wall made 
the circle of the hill, buildings would now cover the ground, 
but, as it is, we have a clear course for trenching from the hill 
Zion across the valley of the Tyropoeon to the hill Ophel and 
so southward into the valley of Hinnom. Not only do we ex- 
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pect to uncover the fortress Millo built by David, but also to 
see the foundations of Solomon’s palace and the tombs of the 
Kings. Moreover the valley is filled one hundred feet with the 
debris of the past and much will be found in this vast accumu- 
lation. Instead of feeling any anxiety then as to the outcome, 
we are eager for the test, believing that the results will be such 
as to confirm the Fund in public confidence for a long time. 

Certain books published by the Fund are often inquired tor. 
I have therefore obtained a supply and will forward, postpaid, 
the following on receipt of annexed price: 

Mound of Many Cities, Bliss, $1.25; Recovery of Jerusalem, 
Nilson & Warren, $1.25; Tent Work in Palestine, Conder, $1.50; 
Syrian Stone Love, Conder, $1.50; Heth and Moab, Conder, 
$1.50; Mount Seir, Hull, $1.50; Geology of Palestine, Hull, $4.50; 
History of Jerusalem, Besant & Palmer, $1.90; Bible and Mod- 
ern Discoveries, Harper, $1.75; Tell Amarna Tablets, Conder, 
$1.25; City and Land, Wilson and others, 90 cents; Names 
and Places, Armstrong, $1.25; Palestine Under Moslems, 
LeStrange, $3.50; Judas Maccabaeus, Conder, $1.25; Index to 
Quarterly Statements, 50 cents; Catalogue of Photographs, 15 
cents; Photographs of Herod’s Inscription, 15 cents; Photo- 
graphs of Siloam Inscription, 15 cents; Photographs of Moabite 
Stone, 15 cents; Photographs of Jar 8o0feet buried, 15 cents; Casts 
of Lachish Tablet, two sides, 75 cents; Casts of Lachish Tablet, 
one side, 40 cents; Casts of Samaritan Weight, 70 cents; Casts ot 
Seal of Haggai, 55 cents; Casts ot Inscribed Beed, 30 cents; Pho- 
tographs of Contour Map, large, $1.25; Photographs of Contour 
Map, small, 25 cents. The contour map is now to be had of Mr. E. 
E. Howell, 612 Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 
for $55. It is pertectly finished, colored, framed, boxed for 
shipment, and warranted for safe delivery. The price is less 
than in London, but the work is equal. 

For the encouragement of others I subjoin a list of subscrip- 
tions so far received in 1894: 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLars. 
Miss Louise Kennedy, Concord, Mass. 


Ten DOLuaArs. 


Scranton Public Library, Rev. J. T. Barber, Rev. J. M. P. 
Otts, L. L. D., E. B. Sturges, Esq. 


Five Do.1ars. 


Mrs. A. L. Hopkins, Miss R. S. Lowery, W. A. 
Stewart, Mrs. C. E. Van Cortlandt, W. H. Baldwin, 
Miss M. A. Sharpe, Miss E. E. Dana, Daniel Holmes, 
Esq., Miss L. H. Barrow, Mrs. Henry Farnam, E. W. Clark, 
T. F. Wright, Mrs. A. T. McClintock, Rev. James Carter, 
Miss L. Freeman Clarke, Wm. Niles, Esq., Wm. Gaurnell, 
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George T. Little, Col. F. Fairbanks, Dr. T. C. Billheimer, Miss 
F. W. Blackwell, A. Dempster; anonymous, Wellesley College, 
Prof. J. H. Thayer, D.D., George Vaux, S. Wilson Fisher, D. 
L. Webster, C. W. Shane, H. E. Pierrepont, E. F. Billings, 
Samuel Small, Toronto Y. M. C. A., Edwin Parsons, Rev. J. 
Easter, Ph. D., Rev. B. R. Wilburn, J. W. McNary, G. F. 
Billings, Pres. D. C. Gilman, Rev. John Worcester, R. D. 
Douglas, Miss E. W. Stevenson, H. E. Nitchie, Rev. L. W. 
Kip, Mrs. E. D. Perkins, Rev. James W. Fenn, Charles 
Buncher, H. E, Deats, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Slade, F. G. McKean. 


THREE DOLLARS. 
Mrs. E. H. Pearson. 


Two DoLLARs AND A HALF. 


The Rev. A. S. Dobbs, D. D., Mrs. S. B. Cone, 
Prot. W. W. Davis, Miss F. E. Harding, Rev. J. Mor- 
row, D. D., Prof. J. Strong, D. D., Dr. J. H. Morrison, J. 
H. Perry, J. A. Thompson, Rev. J. Zimmerman, C. S. Carrier, 
Esq., Rev. J. A. Johnston, Rev. A. A. Williams, Rev. F. P. 
Miller, Rev. S. S. Seward, Rev. J. Humberger, Frank Wood, 
Mrs. Frank Wood, Rev. S. C. Bartlett, D. D., Rev. W. W. 
Atterbury, D. D., T. P. Barnefield, Prof. R. W. Rogers, Bos- 
ton Cong. Library, Prof. D, G. Lyon, Rev. E. Horbruck, Dr. 
G. S. Stevens, Prof. W. W. Moore, Alexander Strong, W. W. 
White, Mrs. R. B. Scott, Prof, J. W. Beardslee, Prof. F. S. 
Goodrich, H. W. Preston, White Library, Cornell, Rev. W. 
W. Adams, D. D., A. P. Putnam, D. D., Rev. G. F. Williams, 
R.S. F. Dike, D. D., Miss Mary Evans, Rev. W. C. Winslow, 
D. D., Rev. J. L. Ewell, William A. Shaw, Miss Grace T. 
Davis, Rev. J. T. Ladd. 


The April issue of the Quarterly Statement contained, besides 
other illustrations, six photographs of the famous sarcophagus 
found at Sidon and believed by many to be Alexander’s. 
I have extra copies and can date back subscriptions so as to 
include April. 


42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Correspondence. 


THE CHEROKEE CALENDAR SYSTEM. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


My reply to your inquiry concerning the Cherokee calendar 
has been delayed by pressing business. Excepting in the reten- 
tion of five seasons, the Cherokees have entirely lost their old 
system of measuring time and have now only the regular white 
man’s way of counting days, weeks and months. For days and 
months, they have names in their own language, and weeks are 
counted by Sundays, z. ¢., next week is expressed as “after Sun- 
day,” and three weeks as “three Sundays.” Seven is a sacred 
number in their mythology and ritual, but has no connection 
with their present calendar system, excepting as borrowed from 
the whites. Their year formerly began in spring. I enclose 
present names of months (which they still call zooms) and seasons. 

Months—January, Unalatini, refers to the wind driving objects 
short distances; February, Gigali; March, Aniyi, refers to 
strawberries (ani); April, Kuwani, refers to ducks (?) (kawani); 
May, Unaskiti, refers to making pottery (inti); June, Téhaluyi; 
July, Guyegwani; August, Galini, refers to the drying up of 
the streams; September, Dulisti; October, Duninati; November, 
Nintatégwa, “large moon”; December, Unskiyi. 

Seasons—Spring, Gagéyi, “near the summer”; Summer, Gagi; 
Early Autumn, Guyi; Late Autumn, Ulagahisti, refers to the 
falling of the leaves; Winter, Galt. James Mooney, 

Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D. C. 





n 
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THE MAYA LANGUAGE, 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


I am satisfied now that I have made that connection between 
the old and new world we have been so long hunting for. 

I find that the Maya language is beyond all question a direct 
offshoot from the Malay. The proof of this is so full, so clear 
and so complete that it will silence all opposition on the part of 
linguists. In construction the Maya is much nearer the Malay 

‘than are the Polynesian languages, there are more than twice 
as many Malay words in the Maya than in all the Polynesian 
dialects together. 

This comparison has certainly never been made before, for 
linguists could not have overlooked the relation. 

Cyrus THOMAS. 
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Editorial. 


THE ZODIAC AND ORIENTATION IN AMERICA, 


The description of sky worship in America introduces the 
inquiry, How much did the American races know about astron- 
omy? This is not easily answered, yet there are some facts 
which throw light upon the subject, and so we propose to con- 
sider it. First, let us say that a book has recently appeared in 
England called “ The Dawn of Astronomy.”* This book treats 
mainly of the mythology and early astronomy ot Egypt, but it 
enables us to draw a comparison and is of great importance in 
understanding the subject of astrology in America. It shows 
the different stages through which ancient astronomy passed, 
and reveals the views which were held in the east and the differ- 
ent elements which were brought together by the history of sky 
worship. The author divides the observation of the heavenly 
bodies into three stages—the first for wonder and worship; the 
second for utility, the observation of the seasons, the direction 
of religious feasts and the processes of agriculture; the third for 
the knowledge of astronomical principles, the first two stages 
being associated with mythology. 


The oldest and most primitive form of nature worship known 
to history was sabeanism. This existed among the Aryans at 
an early date. In it the earth (Prithivi); the sky (Varuna); 
thé water (Ap); the fire (Agni); the storm-gods (Maruts), were 
all personified and worshiped as deities, It is mentioned in the 
Vedas that the sky and the blue ocean are “Varuna’s loins,” 
“Varuna stemmed asunder the wide firmament. He lifted up on 
high the bright and glorious heavens. He stretched out the 
starry sky and the earth.” Among the Persians there was a 
more or less conscious opposition to the gods of nature and a 
striving after a more spiritual deity. This resulted in dualism. 
Still prayers were offered to the dawn, and the contest between 
light and darkness was personified. The darkness, called Ahiman, 
was overcome by the god of light, Ahrmuzd. Among the Chal- 
deans, the sign for a god was a star, and the temples were con- 
structed in strict relation to the stars. Even the divisions of the 
earth were arranged according to the “geography of the heavens.” 
The temple in the center was built in terraces, each terrace sacred 





*The Dawn of Astronomy, a study of the temple worship and mythology of the ancient 
Egyptians. By J. Norman Lockyer. New York and London: MacMillan e Co. Price $5. 
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to a planet or star, the upper shrine sacred to the sun.* A 
similar arrangement appeared in China at a very early date, 
The great temple of the sun at Pekin was called the Temple 
of Heaven. It was also built in terraces, like the pyramids of 
Chaldea. It was surrounded by a wide pavement, and in the 
pavement were nine circles of standing stones, the circles repre- 
senting the nine heavens, the stones increasing in nines until 
the last circle was composed of eighty-one stones. In the center 
of these circles was the altar at which the emperor knelt on their 
New Year’s Day, the twenty-first of December, at the winter 
solstice, and acknowledged himself inferior to the heavens, and 
offered sacrifices to secure a prosperous season. The twenty- 
eight constellations of the Chinese zodiac were contained in this 
Temple of Heaven. Tablets were erected to the sun, moon and 
stars. The Chinese also had the dragon and the tortoise tor 
emblems of the sky, There was on the shell of the tortoise the 
“map of the heavens and the earth.” The tortoise lives in “the 
lake of the stars.” It has eight feet and six eyes. On its under 
shell it has the image of five summits and four canals, on its 
upper shell, images of sun, moon, eight celestial regions, seven 
stars of the great dipper, which is the northern measure or 
bushel, making the celestial and terrestrial map. The four canals 
refer to the four rivers, the five summits to the five mountains. 

The Chinese were called celestials because their empire was 
divided after the celestial spaces. The emperor was the center 
of all. The nine circles are peculiar to the Chinese, though Dr. 
Bahr speaks of nine squares which are alluded to in Persian 
and Hindoo sacred books, made of four celestial and four ter- 
restrial, with a central square. 


Among the Chaldeans, the luminous and celestial region of 
the: East served as the abode of the great divinities. In the book 
of astrology, compiled by the orders of Sargon (2000 B. C.), the 
country of Accad or Chaldea, was the center of the universe, 
the four regions, with Elam to the east, Phoenicia to the west, 
Goine to the north, and Subarti to the south, formed “mystical 
square” and “planetary seal” and represented the “Cosmos.” 

In America there was also a map of the sky, though the 
divisions were different, for there were among the Zunis and 
Navajoes, squares surrounding a central square, four for the 
horizontal spaces, two for the zenith and nadir, with a central 
one, making seven. 

Among the Egyptians the conception of the sky was that the 





*The tower of Babel was the most ancient. This was called the ‘Temple of the Seven 
Lights” or the celestial earth, which embodied the astronomical kingdoms of antiquity. 
These seven lights were no other than the seven stars of the great dipper or the seven 
planetary bodies, seven stages colored in a manner to represent the seven planets. Accord: 
ing to some this was an exact imitation of the sacred mountain which arises in terraces till 
the summit reaches the heavens, and was the earliest imitation of it. On the summit of 
this was a sanctuary or shrine to the sun. The attempt to reach the heavens (celestial 
spaces) was thwarted, according to the Scriptures. 
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firmament was a doublearch or sphere, the lower arch filled with the 
stars, the upper filled with the sun and moon, This was personified 
and represented as a female figure or goddess Nu, who bends over 
the earth (Seb), with her feet on one horizon and her finger tips on 
the other. The earth isa recumbent figure below the sky. This 
conception is represented in the cut. Fig. 1. Here the human 
figure is double, the body of the goddess dividing the firmament 





THE GODDESS NU-T REPRESENTED DOUBLE. 


into two spheres. The winged globe symbolizes the sun; the 
beetle with wings spread, symbolizes the moon; the figure hold- 
ing a boat in the hands symbolizes the passage of the sun over 
the arch of the sky. The whole figure furnishes a map of the 
heavens with the sky personified. There is, however, in America, 
a very similar way of symbolizing the sky divinity, It prevails 
among the Navajo Indians. The sky is a circular hut, over 
which is stretched the personified arch of the rainbow, the feet 
upon one side of the hut, the head and arms upon the other, but 
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the rainbow itself forming an arch over the hut. The analogy 
is carried out still further in that the door of the hut is made up 
of different colored skins, the white to represent the dawn, the 
black skin to represent the darkness.* 

Here then we have very striking analogies in the way of 
representing the firmament and the sky in the east and the west, 
all nations having a very similar conception of the sky itself, but 
each one having a different map or chart in which it recorded 
its own mythologies, the divisions of the sky being peculiar to each. 

2. The next question is in regard to the zodiac. The zodiac 
was very ancient and is supposed to have been known even in 
prehistoric times. Mr. Lockyer speaks of the zodiacs which 
were found in the ancient temples of Egypt, one of them at 
Denderah. In this zodiac, the stars are represented as myth- 
ological personages sailing along in boats. The signs of the 
zodiac are the fish, the ram, the bull and the twins. In the 
middle section, the sun’s course in different parts of the day is 
given, In this zodiac we find the animals peculiar to Egypt. 
The figure of the cow, little bear, jackal, the hippopotamus. 
Farther east, we find that the constellaticns are made up also of 
animals, but animals which are more familiar. Here we have 
the Great Bear, Sirius; the Great Dog, Aldebaran; the Bull; the 
Little Bear and the Dragon; also Arcturus, the Archer; Orion 
and the Pleiades. These constellations were known to the 
ancients, for they are recorded in the Scriptures in the book of 
Job, in Homer, in Hesiod and other Greek poets. “Canst thou 
find the sweet influences of Pleiades or loose the bands of Orion; 
canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season, or canst thou 
guide Arcturus with his sons?” The constellations were also 
known in America and were regarded as parts of the zodiac and 
were given names which resembled those common in the east. 
It is interesting to trace out the charts which represent the sky 
among the different tribes, civilized and uncivilized. 

To illustrate, the Osages have a chart in which there is a tree 
and a river flowing at the root of the tree. The tree is the tree 
of life. Beneath the river are the following objects: the morn- 
ing star, the six stars, the evening star, the little star, the moon, 
the seven stars and the sun, the peace pipe, the war hatchet, the 
four heavens, represented by four parallel lines, the lowest heaven 
resting on an oak tree, each space supported by a pillar or ladder 
at the end of the line. Above the heavens is the arch of the 
sky and the bird hovering over the arch. This chart represents 
the worlds through which the ancestors of the people passed 
before they came to the earth and the time when they had human 





*In one of the ceremonies the hut was built four times, once at the place at the east, 
the north, the south and the west, to symbolize the four points of the compass. The cere- 
mony continued nine days. The personators of the gods were adorned with scarfs of differ- 
ent colors. The sand paintings were of different colors, showing that the colors of the sky 
were regarded as important symbols. 
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souls in the bodies of birds. The ascent to four heavens and the 
descent to them make up the number seven,* 

The Mexicans represented the zodiac by a figure of a man 
with the symbols for the days of the months arranged around 
the person, with lines drawn to the different parts: the rose, to 
the breast; the eagle, to the right arm; the vulture, to the right 
ear; the earthquake, to the tongue; the wind, to the liver; the 
rabbit, to the left ear; the flint, to the teeth; the air, to the breath; 
the monkey, to the left arm; the cane, to the heart; the herb, to 
the bowels; the tiger, to the left foot; the serpent, to the male 
organ. These were the names of the days of the months. Most 
of them were names of animals. They served an important part 
in the calendar system of the Mayas as well as the Mexicans. 
They were ordinarily arranged in squares following one another 
in regular succession, but they were occasionally, especially in 
the codices, arranged in the form of a maltese cross, the spaces 
or arms filled with symbolic trees, in which were birds, human 
figures below the trees. These animal heads, symbolizing the 
days, were at the corners or angles of the cross. 

3. The division of the zodiac seems to have varied with the 
different nations. Among the Chinese, there were twenty-eight 
stations; among the ancient Accadians there were only twelve 
signs of the zodiac, but among the Mayas there seem to have 
been twenty: one for each day of the month, but there were thir- 
teen days according to the sacred calendar, and eighteen 
months according to the secular calendar. The signs of the 
zodiac were contained in the famous calendar stone called the 
Rosetta stone. The stone in Mexico which answers to the 
Rosetta stone is called the sacrificial stone, and is preserved in 
the museum of Mexico. It shows the skill of the Mexicans in 
arranging the symbols of the sky and making a calendar out of 
them, In this we see the face of the sun occupying the middle 
space, the four squares arranged around the sun, the twenty 
animal heads, or day symbols, in a circle outside of the squares, 
a fourth circle divided by four points of the compass, a fifth 
circle, with grains of corn, divided by the alternate angles, a sixth 
circle, divided by towers, a seventh, composed of the body of a 
_double snake, itself divided into ten spaces, the whole making a 
map of the heavens as well as a calendar stone. 





*See Osage Chart, Tenth Annual Report of Bureau of Ethnology, page 251. 
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SOLSTITIAL ORIENTATION. 


The subject of orientation is more interesting than this one of 
the zodiac or the calendar. The comparison between the system 
of the east and the west is very instructive. 

According to Sir. Lockyer, the temples and the pyramids 
were all of them orientated. Some of them were orientated toward 
the sun, while on the equator others were orientated to the rising 
and setting sun at the solstices, and still others toward the stars. 

The author thinks that the pyramids of Memphis, Tnis, Sais, 
Bubastis were equatorially orientated, that the temples of Abydos 
and Amen-Ra were solsticially orientated. The alignment of the 
temples is the most interesting feature. There are temples which 
are so aligned that the sun at the summer solstice shines through 
the whole length, 600 yards, and shines upon the shrine in the 
deep interior, causing it to shine with a “resplendent light.” This 
was the case with the temple at Amen-Ra, as well as the more 
modern temple Edfu. The entrance to this latter temple was 
guarded by a massive exterior pylon. This reduced the light 
so that it should shine into the temple itself, Further, the arches 
from the entrance to the end, was covered so that within the 
penetralia, there was only a dim religious light, but the sun 
shone through the entire temple and struck upon the wall of the 
shrine at the back. The temple was directed toward the place 
of the sun’s setting, and the narrowing doors were so contrived that 
the temple should prove a great astronomical telescope. The 
narrow shaft of light was directed and concentrated until it 
reached the shrine, which answered as the eye piece. We have 
here the true origin of our present method of measuring time. 
The magnificent burst of light at sunset into the sanctuary would 
show that a new true solar year was beginning. The summer 
solstice was the time when the Nile began to rise. The priests 
were enabled to determine not only the length'of the year, but 
the exact time of its commencement. This, however, they kept 
to themselves. The year in common use, called the vague year, 
began at different times of the true year through a long cycle. 
Here we find the analcegy between the Egyptian and the American 
systems very startling. There were two calendars in America 
—one recorded the vague or common year, the other recorded 
the sacred year. 

The effort of the priests was to keep the people ignorant of 
the sacred year. The vague year was corrected by intercalary 
days, which were sacred to the sun. The system of orientation 
helped the priest to keep the calendar correct. There seems to 
have been also two systems of orientation, one for the temples, 
the other for the palace. The temples were orientated to the 
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solstitial sun, but the palaces to the cardinal points. We find, 
at least, that the shrines were so placed upon the pyramids that 
the sun would shine through the double door-way and strike 
upon the tablets upon the back of the inner sanctuary, where 
were the various symbols of the cross, tree, bird and sun. The 
light would cause these symbols to stand out clearly. The 
offerings were presented to these as if they were divinities. They 
were offerings to the nature powers and the sky-divinities as 
much as they were to the sun-god. Inthe palaces at Copan the 
idols which contained the portraits of kings were arranged around 
the four sides of a square. There were altars in front of the 
idols, but we do not learn that there was any effort to direct the 
rays of the sun into the faces of these idols. There was a great 
difference between the temples and the palaces in this respect. 
Even the alignment of the walls of the temples formed an angle 
with the walls of the palace and its courts, showing that there 
was a regard to the solstitial sun in the temples, but an orientat- 
ing to the cardinal points in the palaces. 


The most interesting of the Egyptian temples were those that 
were drawn out of line on account of the precision of the equin- 
oxes. The duration of the tempies was such that every three 
hundred years there would need to be a change in the direction 
of the axis of the temple or the light of the star would be ob- 
scured, as the stars were slowly changing their places in the 
sky. The discovery made by Mr. Lockyer was to the effect that 
the temples which were drawn out of alignment was not 
owing to the symmetryphobia, but the lack of symmetry, or as 
owing to another intent or purpose. Some of the temples had 
become useless by reason of the change of the position of the 
stars. The ancient temples would have an alignment favorable 
to the old position. The later temples would have their align- 
ment at an angle. In this way the date of the erection of the 
temples may be calculated, the position of stars forming a 
measure which would determine the lapse of time between the 
two classes of temples. This may seem theoretical, yet the 
author has made many remarkable discoveries and has furnished 
a clue for the solution of some of the dark problems in Egyptology. 
The book is quite revolutionary in this respect. He says: “In 
the early days, 3000 or 4000 B. C., we must assume that the 
people had not the slightest idea of the precessional change, but 
with a star changing its declination in an average way the same 
temple could not be used to observe the same star for more than 
two or three hundred years. At the end of that time, if they 
wished to observe a particular star, they must either change the 
axis of the old temple or build a new one. Asa matter of fact, 
the axis of the temples have been changed. A great deal of 
work has been done on many of the temples in order to give 
them a twist. He refers to the temple of Luxor as an illustra- 
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tion. The suggestion is that after the temple had been built a 
certain number of years the aniplitude ot the star had got a little 
out of the initial line, so the direction was changed and an outer 
court was added. Afterwards there was another outer court, and 
another remarkable change, in fact, four well marked deviations. 

The temple represented in the frontispiece is a restoration by 
the French commission. It represents a solemn ceremonial 
which took place at the great festival of the Nile rising, and 
the summer solstice. Besides the morning ceremonial there 
were processions.of the gods during the day. How long these 
morning and special yearly ceremonials went on before the dawn 
of history we, of course, have no knowledge. The morning star 
watched by the Egyptians at Thebes, certainly 3000 B. C., was 
Sirius, the brightest of them all, and there is completed evidence 
that Sirius was not the star first so used.” 





O 


NOTES. 


THE plates used to illustrate the editorial were kindly loaned by Mac- 
Millan & Co. of New York. 


THE fourth volume of the Journal of American Ethnology is devoted to 
a description of the Snake Dance. 


THE tenth annual volume of the Bureau of Ethnology is at hand. 


AN ANCIENT CITY in Arizona has been discovered and various parties 
have started to visit it. 


THE FIELD COLUMBIAN MUSEvM has been opened with appropriate cer- 
emonies. Mr. Holmes, of Washington, is to be the curator of the depart- 
ment of anthropology. 


THE British Archzological Association has elected Rev. William Copley 
Winslow, of Boston, to honorary membership. He is honorary fellow of 
the Royal Archzological Institute. 


TACOMA.—Lectures before the Academy of Science of Tacoma were 
delivered during the winter by Judge Wickersham; by Prof. George David- 
son, of the U. S. coast survey, the latter on the early discoveries on the 
northwest coast. 


TEMPLE OF Isis.—The damming of the Nile, proposed by the govern- 
ment of Egypt, threatens to flood the temple of Isis, on the Island of Philai. 
The Society of Antiquaries has put on record a protest against the destruc- 
tion of these monuments. 


A STATE FXPOSITION is to be held in this city in August, at which there will 
be an especial department devoted to ethnology, of which Judge Wicker- 
sham will have charge. There will be gathered a large number of archzo- 
logical relics and representatives of the various tribes of Indians. The 
collection of Mrs. Alice M. Kinzie, which is one of the finest in America, 
will be placed on exhibition. Judge Wickersham has been giving attention 
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to the various specimens of shuffets, which have been found in Washington. 
This is a weapon which is an exact imitation of the New Zealand weapon. 
Some of them are in stone, some in copper and some in bronze. An article 
on these specimens has been promised to THE ANTIQUARIAN. 


PALEOLITHICS.—The discussion on this subject still goes on, though no 
discovery of the bones of extinct animals has yet brought the rude relics 
of America into direct harmony with those of Europe. The question 
whether pottery is to be found in the paleolithic age in Europe also divides 
the archzologists. 


A PAPER by Mr. J. A. Watkins was read before the Academy of Science, 
New Orleans, on the Choctaws, Col. Preston Johnston, in commenting on 
it, said the Choctaws stood, in point of intellect, next to the Aztecs. After 
them came the Natchez, who were exterminated in 1731, but Mr. Beer 
stated that there were two towns where the Natchez language was still 
spoken. 


RECENT Finps.—At Southwork, England, near the Marshal Sea prison, 
many old piles, on which was marshy ground, perhaps the remains of lake 
dwellings, also many flint implements of the neolithic period. Near 
Oxford, England, some finds with regard to “river-valley” man, usually 
labeled “paleolithic man.” Mr. A, M. Bell is about to publish a paper on 
the find. Some interesting circles and walls, with altars or stones, designed 
for holding fire, have been found in Wales. 


J. WALTER FEWKES.—This indefatigable laborer in the field of ethnology 
has recently published several monograms on the Tusayans, one entitled: 
The Palu-Lu-Kopi-Ti, a Tusayan Ceremony. The Na-Ac Nati-Ya, by a 
Tusayan Initiation Ceremony. The Kinship of a Tanoan-Speaking Com- 
munity. On Certain Personages also appear in a Tusayan Ceremony. 
A Central American Ceremony which suggests the Snake Dance of the 
Tusayan Villagers. 


THE following are the positions which Mr. Fewkes takes on the Tusayan 
Ethnology: Thereis a great likeness between the Aztec God Quetzalcoatl, 
the Maya Kukulcan, and the Hopi Ba-lii-lii-kon, and the mythological being 
called Kolowitsi, all of them having the symbol of the plumed serpent. 
There is a vein of similarity running through the nature worship and 
symbolism of all American tribes. (The system of matriarchy prevails 
among the southwestern aborigines, as among the eastern savage hunters. 
The husband, on marriage, goes to the house of his wife, and the children 
belong to her gens.) 

He writes also, in reference to the death of Mr. A. M. Stephens, the fol- 
lowing words: “The sad death of Mr. Stephens takes from American ethnology 
a most devoted and conscientous observer, and the only white man who 
could be called an adept in their languages. I hope some one will arise 
who will study them with the devotion he has shown for the last twenty years.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Folk Tales of Angola. Fifty Tales, with Ki-mbundu Text, literal English 
Translation, Introduction and Notes. Collected and Edited by Heli 
Chatelain, late United States Commercal Agent at Loanda, West 
Africa. Boston and New York: Published for the American Folklore 
Society by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1894. 

Now that the geographical problem of the dark continent has been solved 
and Europeans have penetrated the deep interior, it is high time that the 
folklore of the native tribes was collected, for the experience in America 
is a warning. Here there was an opportunity fifty years ago which was not 
improved, and now it is exceedingly difficult to collect the folklore of the 
Indian tribes, and when collected it is difficult to separate it from that 
which has been introduced by the white man. The author speaks of the 
failure of African explorers to furnish anything more than accessory parts, 
but gives much credit to the missionaries for revealing the memonic archives 
of the African nations, among whom are Krapf and Steere in East Africa, 
Grout, Colenso and Butner in South Africa, Bently Mackey in West Africa. 
He says that South Africa 1s the best worked field. Bleek published 
translations of forty-two short tales collected by the German missionaries 
in 1860; Dr. Callaway, 1866-70, printed his Zulu nursery tales and religious 
system of the Zulus, containing the Zulu tradition of creation, ancestor 
worship, divination, etc.; Theal, in 1886, his volume on Caffir folklore. The 
following characteristics of African folklore are mentioned: 1. Many of 
the favorite heroes of mythology and peculiar incidents which have been 
called universal can be traced through Africa from sea to sea; ¢. g., the story 
of Reynard, the fox, etc. 2. It is especially rich in animal stories. Each 
personified animal is made to play the same role. 3. A great number of 
stories are used to account for the origin of natural phenomena. 4. Super- 
stitions are similar to the popular conceptions of the Aryan and other 
stocks of mankind. 5. In African folk tales the animal world and the 
spiritual world are organized and governed just like the human world. In 
Angola the elephant is the supreme king of all animal creation. The author 
says that the repeated assertion that Africans are fetichists is utterly false; 
nor are they polytheists or idolaters, for they believe in one great invisible 
God, though they do not formally worship him. A few generalizations about 
the people of Africa are given in the introduction, as follows: “What con- 
stitutes a nationality in the natural state is much less the political organiz- 
ation than the language. A people speaking one language constitute a 
nation; each tribe has its own dialect.” “As fatherhood is never absolutely 
certain, the mother determines kinship and heredity.” In former times 
every tribe had a chief, or king, chosen in one family according to the 
tribal law of succession. Each native community forming a village or town 
is governed by a chief. The council of elders forms the legislative and 
controlling power and is composed of all the adult males. This council 
delegates the executive power to the chief. Professional medicine men 
constitute a kind of secret order. They secure the friendship of the demons 
by presents or by sacrifice. This constitutes the only visible worship or 
cult of the Bantu negro, Here, then, we see the striking analogies between 
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the African tribes and the North American Indians. These analogies are 
given in the introduction to the book. One cannot find them in any of the 
folk tales which constitute the body of the book. In fact there seems to be 
a great contrast between the folk tales here published and those found in 
any other part of the world, and in this respect the book is somewhat dis- 
appointing. There are many other parts of Africa where the analogies are 
perceptible in the folk tales themselves and one is interested in reading the 
translations, because of the frequent resemblances. The Folklore society 
of America deserves great credit for publishing the book, as it is not likely 
that any publishing house would make it pay except as subscriptions were 
first secured. It is introductory to a series, and the hope is that the series 
will grow until it furnishes the means for comparative study and would 
make a library of itself. 


A Mound of Many Cities, or Tell-el-Hesy. EExcavated by Frederick Jones 
Bliss, M.A. New York: MacMillan & Co. 1894. 

In the autumn of 1890 Mr. F. J. Bliss, the son of the missionary at Beirut, 
was asked to carry on the excavation which had been begun by Dr. Petrie 
at Tell-el-Hesy, in Southern Palestine. He began the work in March, 
1891. He uncovered the foundations of eight different cities and reduced 
half the mound, which was sixty feet high, to the level of the plain. The 
cities which he uncovered belonged to the period which elapsed between 
the exodus from Egypt to the exile, from the seventeenth century B. C. to 
the fifth century B. C., and for this reason his excavations were interesting, 
for they were calculated to throw light upon the Scripture history. The 
first city was at a depth of sixty-five feet. In this he found a group of 
copper relics, spear-heads, adzes, knives and axes, which, in many respects, 
resemble those found among the emblematic mounds of Wisconsin. To 
these he gives the date of 1700 B. C. 

In the second city he found blast furnaces, designed, probably, for baking 
pottery. He gives this the date of 1400 B. C. 

In the third city he came upon a tablet which contained an inscription 
written in the cuneiform language. This tablet has been deciphered. It was 
translated by Dr. A. H. Sayce, and proved to be the other end of a corres- 
pondence which had been carried on between the King Amenhotep III. 
of Egypt, one of the pharaohs, and Zimrida, the governor of Lachish It 
appears that in 1887 the tablets were discovered in Egypt at Tell-el- 
Amarana by a peasant woman, also written in the cuneiform. This corres- 
pondence seems to have contained the buried records which speak about 
the days of Abraham, when he pitched his tents in the neighborhood of 
Hebron. It was a single tablet, but is very eloquent in its lesson. The city 
appears to have belonged to the Bronze Age, for there were found in it 
articles resembling those which belonged to the Swiss lake-dwellers of the 
early bronze age. A large spear with a rivet, bronze chisels, a borer or 
drill, hair-pins, needles with eye-holes, a bronze knife, pottery painted in 
red and black. We thus form an idea of the culture of the period, a culture 
which elsewhere was not attended with writing. 

In the fourth city (depth thirty-two feet) there were found a bronze idol 
with gold collar, pottery, figurenes resembling those of Greece, also a 
building made of mud brick, walls five feet thick. Scarabs and beads, cov- 
ered with stags, resembling those found by Schleimann, at Troy, and many 
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bronze objects, also corn grinders, resembling the ollas, as found in California. 
This was a Phoeniciancity. A very interesting article was a button or stud, 
resembling the spool ornaments of America, but containing on its surface 
one of those peculiar symbolic Manitou faces, with eyes made up of con- 
centric circles, nose, mouth and eyebrows made from a double crescent. 
From the fifth to the eighth cities, iron tools were found. We learn from 
this book that the art of writing was known before the time of Moses. We 
have also a picture of the state of society which prevailed before the exodus 
and in the time of the Judges, and are able to compare it with the picture 
of Greece and Asia Minor as brought out by Homer in his Odyssey, the 
archeological relics furnishing the records in one case and the poem in the 
other. These discoveries enable us to understand the Scriptures better. 


Cartier to Frontenac. Geographical Discovery in the Interior of North 
America in its Historical Relations (1534-1700. With full Cartograph- 
tcal Illustrations from Contemporary Sources). By Justin Winsor. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1894. 


The history of discovery, as illustrated by maps, has been a favorite study 
with Mr. Winsor for many years, and he has had unusual privileges in pros- 
ecuting it, as the collection of maps in the library of Harvard College is 
unrivalled. This collection was begun by a Boston merchant seventy five 
years ago. These maps received their first presentation to the public in the 


“Narrative and Critical History.” The history divides itself into four per- 
iods, one of which began with Cartier, another with Champlain, a third with 
Marquette, Joliet, LaSalle, and a fourth with Frontenac. As the coast line 
of America was slowly developed the two continents began to be distin- 
uished, but the separation from Asia was still hidden—the notion remainin 
ong after the death of Columbus that in some way China was to be reache 
either by sailing around the land to the south or the north, or through the 
land by some open water course. This notion led many of the explorers 
up the St. Lawrence, through the chain of lakes, up the Fox, and down the 
Slesouri, and up the “long river,” with the hope of finding the south sea or 
the water way to India. The fiction of a great transcontinental sea was not 
eliminated until 164:—one hundred and fifty years after the first discovery. 
Reymbault, the Jesuit, hoped to reach China across the wilderness. The 
aggressions of the Iroquois, by which the Hurons and Algonquins were 
swept from the St. Lawrence, began with Champlain’s campaign. But the 
subsequent residence of the Jesuits among the Iroquois brought out the fact 
that war parties were fitted out to go to the affluents of a great river, which 
led to a region where were white men who made prayers and called the 
people to meeting with a bell, like the Black Robes. This was followed by 
the discoveries of Marquette and LaSalle, and so the map of the interior 
was gradually corrected. It is interesting to trace out the progress of , 
discovery in the maps presented in the volume and see how a knowledge of 
the lakes and of the rivers of the interior grew apace. The St. Lawrence 
was the great channel by which the early explorers penetrated the interior, 
and so the history of the St. Lawrence, with its tributaries, the Great Lakes 
and the Ottawa River, is really the history of the interior. We notice that 
the French were the only map-makers who were able to lay down the shape 
of the Jakes or their connection with one another for all the period which 
elapsed between Cartier and Joliet, which lasted one hundred and fifty 
years, and even they, during that period, were neither able to lay down the 
course of the Ohio River, or even to locate the Niagara Falls, or even to 
trace the outlet of Lake Erie, or to follow the lower Mississippi to its mouth. 
The book is very instructive on these points and the maps contained in it 
are very valuable on this account. They are also valuable aids to one who 
desires to locate the Indian tribes, though the author makes no attempt at 
this, as the history of the Indians seems to be beyond the scope of most of 
the volumes which he has written. 








